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/ UNITED STATES is the world’s 
leading producer of naval stores, ac- 
counting for approximately 70 percent of 
the world output of rosin and turpentine. 
The proportion is even greater for the 
minor naval stores. United States pro- 
duction of rosin and turpentine is about 
evenly divided between the gum and 
wood types, whereas the output of other 
countries, chiefly France, Portugal, 
Spain, Greece, India, and Mexico, con- 
sists almost entirely of processing of 
crude gum. The Swedish and Norwe- 
gian industries, however, are based on 
the manufacture of sulfate wood pulp, 
from which process tall oil is recovered 
as a byproduct. 

Rosin and turpentine are the most im- 
portant of the naval stores, but other 
resinous-pine products generally con- 
sidered belonging to this group include 
pine oil, tar and pitch, dipentene, and 
tall oil. There are four methods of pro- 
ducing naval stores: (1) Distillation of 
the crude gum or oleoresin obtained by 
tapping the living tree, which yields gum 
rosin and gum turpentine; (2) solvent 
and steam extraction of pine stumps or 
dead wood, giving rise to wood rosin and 
wood turpentine, steam-distilled turpen- 
tine, pine oil, and other terpenes; (3) 
destructive distillation of pine wood in 
retorts, from which process is obtained 
destructively distilled turpentine, pine 
tar, and pitch; and (4) the recovery and 
refining of the black-liquor soap from the 
sulfate pulping of pine wood, yielding 
sulfate wood turpentine, liquid rosin, and 
tall oil. The United States produces 
naval stores by all four of these methods. 

A brief review of developments in the 
world naval-stores industries during 1949 
and early 1950 is presented in this article. 


United States 


Production of naval stores in the 
United States greatly overshadows that 
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of other countries. Statistics, which are 
collected by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, are based on the crop year which 
runs from April 1 through March 31. 
However, quarterly figures also are avail- 
able and were used to calculate produc- 
tion in calendar years for comparison 
with other countries in tables 1 and 2. 
In the 1948-50 crop year, output 
amounted to 2,023,510 drums (520 pounds 
net) of rosin, 673,290 barrels (50 gallons 
each) of turpentine, 141,260 barrels of 
pine oil, 97,970 barrels of pine tar, 29,710 
barrels of dipentene, 44,030 barrels of 
other monocyclic hydrocarbons, and 21,- 
500 barrels of rosin oil. As compared 
with the preceding year, the output of 
rosin decreased 2.6 percent whereas tur- 
pentine increased 2.1 percent. Tall-oil 
production data, which is not available 
later than 1948-49, totaled 61,552,000 
pounds of crude and 23,481,000 pounds of 
the refined product in that year. The 
gum naval-stores industry, which sup- 
plied 44 percent of the rosin and 49 per- 
cent of the turpentine produced, is lo- 
cated entirely in the Southern States. 


Of the crude gum collected, Georgia ac- 
counted for 75 percent; Florida, 18 per- 
cent; Alabama, 6 percent; and the re- 
maining 1 percent came from South 
Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Domestic consumption of rosin and 
turpentine in 1949-50 is estimated at 
1,190,000 drums and 556,000 barrels, re- 
spectively. These products are used in 
numerous industries in the United States, 
although paper and paper size, chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals, ester gum and syn- 
thetic resins, soap, and paint, varnish, 
and lacquer account for the largest con- 
sumption of rosin. Turpentine goes 
largely into chemicals and pharmaceu- 
ticals, ester gum and synthetic resins, 
and paint, varnish, and lacquer. 

Export markets are looked upon as an 
important outlet for a substantial por- 
tion of domestic naval-stores output. 
During World War II, supplies were short 
because production was curtailed, but 
more recently stock carry-over has ac- 
cumulated from year to year. Exports 
improved markedly in 1949 over those 
in the preceding year and accounted for 
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Barrels of rosin at rosin and turpentine plant. 








2Y¥ percent of the rosin and 25 percent of 
the turpentine produced. They declined 
slightly from this level in the first quar- 
ter of 1950. 


France 


France is the second largest producer 
of rosin. Latest estimates for the crop 
year ended April 30, 1950, place output 
at 56,100 metric tons, an increase of 
6.5 percent over that of the preceding 
year. Early reports had indicated that 
the 1949-50 gum collection had suffered 
a set-back as a result of forest fires dur- 
ing the summer of 1949. However, later 
information revealed that although 
about 148,000 acres of pine trees in pro- 
ducing areas were destroyed, they were 
for the most part young or nonproducing 
trees. 

A predominant proportion of French 
rosin is consumed as a rule by domestic 
industries; in 1948-49, 48,000 tons or 92 
percent of the output was thus utilized. 
Soap and paper manufacture accounted 
for 50 percent or more of the consump- 
tion, with the remainder used in paints, 
varnishes and lacquers, plastics, syn- 
thetic products, and miscellaneous in- 
dustries (chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
etc.). As a result of credit shortages 
and other adverse factors in 1949-50, 
domestic demand for rosin in France 
was greatly curtailed; consumption is 
estimated to have been no more than 
25,000 tons, with the soap and paper 
industries absorbing the major cuts. 
Consequently, stocks began to accumu- 
late during the year, but with freer 
granting of export permits increasing 
quantities were directed into foreign 
markets. Exports, which totaled 25,700 
tons, were more than six times what 
they were in the 1948-49 crop year. 
Major markets were Argentina, United 
Kingdom, Germany, Brazil, and Switzer- 
land, which together took 84 percent of 
the total. 

Turpentine production in 1949-50 is 
estimated at 15,200 tons, which was a 
6-percent increase over that in the pre- 
ceding year. In recent years, essentially 
all of the turpentine produced in France 
has been consumed by domestic indus- 
tries for manufacture of paints, varnish, 
and lacquers, synthetic products, clean- 
ing fluids, shoe polish, printing ink, in- 
sulation, pharmaceuticals, and miscel- 
laneous chemicals. No turpentine was 
available for export in 1949-50 and only 
5 tons were shipped abroad in 1948—49. 
Minor quantities of rosin oils, pitch, ter- 
peneol, liquid rosin, and refined tall oil 
also are made in France for domestic 
consumption. 

Average f. o. b. factory price quotations 
for turpentine and rosin in 1949-50, in 
francs per 100 kilograms, were as fol- 
lows: Turpentine, 9,390; Rosin FG, 4,767; 
and Rosin WW, 5,198. Export prices 
have been about 20 percent higher. No 
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changes were reported from January 18, 
1949, to the end of the 1949-50 crop 
year. 

The outlook for the French naval- 
stores industry for the current year ap- 
peared favorable at the beginning of 
May; there was little or no labor prob- 
lem, and measures have been taken to 
prevent a recurrence of the disastrous 
forest fires of last summer. However, ex- 
cessive rainfall during the period of the 
first dip caused it to fall below normal. 
Little change is foreseen in consuming 
industries in the near future, so it ap- 
pears that sizable stocks of rosin will 
again be available for export, but do- 
mestic markets are expected to continue 
to absorb all the turpentine produced in 
1950-51. 


Portugal 


Portugal ranks behind France as a 
world producer of rosin and turpentine, 
but is second to the United States in ex- 
porting these commodities. The naval- 
stores industry holds a very prominent 
position in Portuguese economy. There 
are approximately 2,880,000 acres of pine 
forests in the country and 113 factories 
which process the crude gum. Exports 
of naval stores ranked fifth in value 
among Portugal’s foreign shipments in 
1949, making them an important source 
of exchange. 

Production of rosin amounted to 
43,046 tons and that of turpentine to 
10,421 tons in 1949, the former being 
slightly above and the latter a little 
below the 1948 figures. The dry seasons 
of 1948 and 1949 kept the flow of gum 
below the peak year of 1947, when 
53,867 tons of rosin and 13,400 tons of 
turpentine were produced. However, 
production in the last 2 months of 1949 
was exceptionally high, which was re- 
flected in a proportionately lower output 
in the first quarter of 1959, amounting 
to 4,251 tons of rosin and 814 tons of 
turpentine. 

Relatively small proportions of the 
output are consumed domestically; 1,457 
tons of rosin and 2,094 tons of turpentine 
were thus used in 1949. Approximately 
50 percent of the rosin was consumed by 
the soap industry, whereas pharmaceu- 
ticals, paper, paints and varnishes, and 
miscellaneous industries took the re- 
mainder. Pharmaceuticals absorbed 71 
percent of the turpentine, and paints and 
varnishes, polishes, and minor uses ac- 
counted for the rest. 

Exports of both rosin and turpentine 
exceeded production in 1949, totaling 
48,980 tons and 12,130 tons, respectively. 
The United Kingdom, which took 28,177 
tons of rosin, was the major destination 
for this material; other countries which 
accounted for 1,000 tons or more were 
Belgium, Germany, Sweden, Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, Norway, and Czech- 





oslovakia. Turpentine went primarily to 


Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, Uniteg ” 


Kingdom, and Italy, in that order 
First-quarter 1950 exports were 15,973 
tons of rosin and 3,292 tons of turpen. 
tine, the United Kingdom taking 75 per. 
cent of the rosin and 41 percent of the 
turpentine. The exceptionally high ex. 
ports compared with production are 
attributed to carry-over of 1949 orders, 
but the consistent excess of shipments 
over output in 1948 and 1949 is unex. 
plained. 

Price quotations on April 1, 1950, were 
5 escudos (1 escudo=US $0.035) per 
kilogram, both for WW-grade rosin and 
turpentine, f. o. b. Lisbon or Oporto, 
Other grades of rosin were priced about 
10 centavos higher or lower than the 
next highest or lowest grade. These 
prices were nominal inasmuch as there 
was none for export in April. It was 
expected that prices would be higher 
when supplies from the new crop be. 
came available for export. Earlier in 
the year WW rosin was selling for 5,35 
escudos per kilogram and turpentine for 
5.80 escudos. 

Two organizations are active in the 
Portuguese naval-stores industry; the 
Gremio, an association of manufactur- 
ers and exporters, regulates prices, 
standards, and wages; and the Junta, a 
Government organization, is set up to 
compile statistics and act as a general 
control and to promote the best interests 
of the industry. The outlook appears 
favorable for Portugal to continue to 
hold a prominent place in naval-stores 
trade. 


Spain 


Spain is the fourth ranking producer 
of naval stores. Estimated output in 
1949 was 35,000 metric tons of rosin and 
10,000 tons of turpentine, or about 5 per- 
cent above 1948. Official consumption! 
statistics are unavailable, but it is 
known that domestic use has been on 
an upward trend during the past 10 
years and indications are that consump- 
tion of rosin and turpentine together 
totaled about 24,000 tons in 1949. Im- 
portant consuming industries are paints 
and varnishes, soap, printing inks, and 
paper. 

Spanish exports of naval stores have 
varied considerably from year to yeal, 
ranging between 2,000 and 20,000 tons of 
rosin and between 300 and 8,000 tons of 
turpentine. They were relatively low in 
1948, when 2,471 tons of rosin and 664 
tons of turpentine were shipped from) 
the country. Marked increases occurred 
in 1949, however, rosin exports having 
totaled about 7,118 tons and turpentine 
4,335 tons. Leading destinations wert 
Norway, Italy, Switzerland, and Argel: 
tina. Reports for the first quarter d 
1950 indicate that substantial sales wert 
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made later for export to the United 
Kingdom and Germany. 

The price for rosin was quoted in 
March at 258.75 pesetas (1 peseta= 
us$0.0918) per 100 kilograms plus 17 
pesetas for cask plus freight from fac- 
tory or port. Turpentine was quoted at 
5 pesetas per kilogram. No special ex- 
change rates have been published for 
naval stores, but it is reported that a 
rate of 21.90 pesetas to the dollar is now 
peing applied to exports of turpentine. 

A semiofficial organization, Comercial 
de Resinas, Madrid, controls trade in 
naval stores. All production is placed at 
its disposal for distribution to specified 
users, and arrangements are made for 
the exportation of surplus quantities. 
Preliminary estimates for the year be- 
ginning June 1, 1950, indicate that 15,000 
to 18,000 tons of rosin, but probably little 
or no turpentine, will be available for 
export. There appears to be a relatively 
good demand for Spanish naval stores in 
foreign markets and they are included 
in a number of trade agreements. 


Mexico 


Production of gum naval stores in 
Mexico amounted to about 20,000 metric 
tons of rosin and 4,200 tons of turpentine 
in 1949—declines of 5 to 8 percent from 
output in the preceding year. From 45 
to 60 percent of the output is consumed 
in domestic industries. The use pattern 
for rosin is approximately as follows: 
Soap, 65 percent; paper, 15 percent; 
varnishes, 8 percent; polishes, 5 percent; 
and miscellaneous, 7 percent. Turpen- 
tine is used primarily in the manufac- 
ture of paints and varnishes and as a 
thinner at time of application; minor 
quantities also go into polishes and 
pharmaceuticals. Pine oil, imported 
chiefly from the United States (imports 
totaled 199 tons in 1949), is used almost 
entirely as a flotation agent in the min- 
ing industry. Minor quantities of spe- 
cial grades of rosin and turpentine also 
are imported from the United States. 

Mexico has been a prominent exporter 
of rosin, averaging approximately 6,000 
tons annually in the past 15 years. For- 
eign shipments have expanded in recent 
years, 8,413 tons being exported in 1949 
and 3,891 in the first quarter of 1950. 
The U. S. S. R. and Germany received 
72 percent of the 1949 exports, whereas 
Italy took 77 percent of the total in the 
first 3 months of 1950. Exports of tur- 
pentine have averaged 2,600 tons a year, 
the 1949 shipments being only slightly 
below this figure. Most of these have 
gone to markets in the western United 
States, although some is reported to have 
been destined for reexport to Canada. 
In the first quarter of 1950, 21 tons of 
turpentine were shipped to Italy, the 
first exports to that country in several 
years. 
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Pine stumps from which naval-stores products are extracted. 


Domestic prices of Mexican rosin and 
turpentine increased steadily in 1949, 
but remained unchanged in the first half 
of 1950. The latest quotation for rosin 
was 0.80 to 0.92 peso per kilogram in 
paper sacks of 47 kilograms each; the 
cost of the sacks was 0.66 peso. Tur- 
pentine sold for 1.07 to 1.10 pesos per 
kilogram in 5-gallon cans; cost of can, 
3.85 pesos. Export prices are pegged 
to the Savannah Exchange. Latest quo- 
tation for rosin was $114 per ton f. a. Ss. 
Tampico or Veracruz, and for turpentine 
$0.40 per gallon. 

Mexican naval-stores production in 
1950 is expected to recover from the 1949 
decline and to amount to approximately 
22,500 tons of rosin and 5,000 tons of 
turpentine. Output was beginning to 
drop early in June with the onset of the 
rainy season. This is normal, as major 
gum collection takes place from October 
to June. Difficulties over rental rates 
for forests, which contributed to the de- 
cline in 1949, appear to have been settled 
satisfactorily and should cause no trou- 
ble this year. Continued good foreign 
demand for Mexican rosin is foreseen. 
The material is now being offered in 
drums as well as boxes, the former 
method of packing being preferred by 
European buyers. 


India 


India is a small producer of rosin and 
turpentine. Latest production data 
available are for 1948, when output to- 
taled 11,328 long tons of rosin and 549,156 


gallons of turpentine. There are 20 
private companies and 3 provincial gov- 
ernment factories engaged in production 
of naval stores; the latter account for 
50 percent of the total. Practically the 
entire output is consumed by domestic 
industries. Of the rosin, 53 percent is 
for soap, 22 percent for paint, 18 percent 
for paper, and the remainder is used in 
the manufacture of disinfectants, seal- 
ing wax, and certain other products. 
The turpentine goes into paints, var- 
nishes, and pharmaceuticals. Some 
rosin and turpentine formerly were ex- 
ported, but in recent years exports have 
averaged less than 1,000 tons annually. 
Imports in the 1949-50 fiscal year 
reached 3,150 tons of rosin and 2,255 
tons of turpentine, representing marked 
increases over those in the preceding 
year. A substantial increase both in 
production and consumption of naval 
stores is foreseen in India. Inasmuch 
as Government-owned factories account 
for such a large part of the output, it 
is expected that production will be con- 
trolled by the Ministry of Industry and 
Supply to assure most effective use of the 
limited supplies. The shortage of for- 
eign exchange will limit imports, par- 
ticularly from the United States. 


Greece 


Collection of crude gum in Greece 
takes place for the most part in the 
period April-—November. Processing of 
the crude gum into rosin and turpentine 
generally continues throughout the year, 
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so that stocks of the raw material are 
carried over at the end of the year. In 
1949, approximately 12,170 metric tons 
of gum was collected, 600 tons was car- 
ried over from the preceding year, and 
645 tons remained unprocessed on De- 
cember 31. The 12,125 tons of gum that 
was processed yielded 8,241 tons of rosin 
and 2,274 tons of turpentine. Gum col- 
lection was 27 percent higher than in 
1948 and 24 percent more than in 1947. 
The 645 tons of crude gum carried over 
on January 1, 1950, was processed in the 
first quarter, yielding 458 tons of rosin 
and 128 tons of turpentine. 

Relatively little of the rosin produced 
is consumed domestically—only 187 tons 
in 1949, all by the paper industry. How- 
ever, much of the turpentine is used in 
the country; the 1,054 tons reported was 
distributed 68 percent for paint and var- 
nish, 21 percent for floor wax, 8 percent 
for shoe polish, and 3 percent for other 
industries. Domestic consumption in 
the first 3 months of 1950 was 159 tons 
of rosin and 285 tons of turpentine. 

In the absence of official statistics, 
reliable sources in the Greek trade esti- 
mate 1949 exports at 7,877 tons of rosin 
and 1,135 tons of turpentine. The prin- 
cipal destinations were Italy, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Egypt. In the first 
quarter of 1950, exports are said to have 
totaled 73 tons of rosin and 239 tons of 
turpentine. The turpentine went en- 
tirely to Austria, whereas the rosin was 
distributed among Egypt, Turkey, and 
Austria. 

Prices of Greek naval stores have been 
high. Rosin quotations at the end of 
April 1950 were £77 to £80 per ton for 
shipments to sterling areas and $210 to 
$220 to other destinations; turpentine 
was quoted at £98 and $270, respectively, 
per ton. It was anticipated that when 
the 1950 crop came on the market, there 
would be some decline in prices inasmuch 
as naval stores were removed from the 
barter list on May 31. This means that 
rosin and turpentine will now be ex- 
ported against free exchange, or, if un- 
der barter, without premium. 

Conditions at the beginning of the 
1950 crop year indicated that the gum 
yield would be good, probably exceeding 
the 1949 crop. However, the cost of 
processing rosin and turpentine is high, 
and the industry fears that it will be 
unable to compete in export markets 
with naval stores from other sources 
without Government assistance. If no 
assistance materializes, it is expected 
that the collection of gum will lag below 
its possibilities. 


Sweden 


Naval stores in Sweden are derived 
chiefly from waste liquors of the wood- 
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pulp industry. The principal product 
obtained is liquid rosin or crude tall oil. 
From this material is produced refined 
tall oil, solid rosin, fuel oil, and pitch. 
In addition to the liquid rosin, sulfate- 
wood turpentine also is recovered from 
the pulp liquors. Small quantities of 
destructive distilled wood turpentine and 
pine tar are produced in Sweden. 

The latest available official production 
statistics for Swedish naval stores are for 
1948, when 26,970 metric tons of liquid 
rosin was recovered, yielding 2,598 tons of 
solid rosin, 6,700 tons of pine pitch, 8,875 
tons of refined tall oil, 3,384 tons of other 
rosin, oils, and 11,367 tons of pine tar. 
Also produced were 6,421 tons of crude 
turpentine oil and 3,087 tons of refined 
turpentine. Information from the trade 
indicates that the sulfate pulp industry 
operated at about the 1948 level in 1949 
and first quarter of 1950, so the output 
of naval stores is estimated to have been 
about the same as in the preceding year. 
However, other sources indicate that 
liquid rosin production was down 
slightly—to about 25,000 tons in 1949, 
and to 6,000 to 7,000 tons in the first 3 
months of 1950. 

The liquid rosin is largely refined, 
yielding about 40 percent of its weight as 
tall oil, which is consumed mostly in 
soap, with smaller amounts for paint and 
varnish and for use as a mineral flotation 
reagent. Some crude tall oil is used in 
asphalt emulsions, molding and drilling 
oils, and disinfectants. Most of the tur- 
pentine is used in paint and varnish. 
Solid rosin is employed almost entirely 
as paper size, although small quantities 
are used in synthetic resins. 

More than 50 percent of the solid rosin 
consumed is imported—imports, chiefly 
from Portugal and Spain, totaled 6,177 
tons in 1948, 3,758 tons in 1949, and 1,800 
tons in the first 3 months of 1950. Other 
imports in 1949 included 77 tons of wood 
tar and 374 tons of turpentine, both down 
about 50 percent from those in 1948. 
Turpentine, which came mostly from the 
United States, faces increasing compe- 
tition from lower-cost mineral or petro- 
leum solvents. 

Swedish exports of naval stores consist 
chiefly of liquid rosin—5,785 tons in 1949 
and 2,816 tons in the first quarter of 
1950. Some refined tall oil, turpentine, 
and pine tar also are exported. 

Imports and exports of naval stores 
were free-listed in the first quarter of 
1950 in order to liberalize trade—that is, 
licenses are readily granted for western 
European soft-currency countries. Im- 
ports from the United States are not on 
the free list. Swedish exports of liquid 
rosin are still restricted to 10 percent and 
tall oil to 20 percent of output in order to 
insure adequate supplies for the domestic 
soap industry. 





Norway 


Norway has a small annual produc. 
tion of naval stores, as byproducts of the 
wood-pulp industry. It is estimated that 
1949 output was about 1,000 metric tons 
of crude tall oil and 500 tons of sulfate. 
wood turpentine. The tall oil yieldeg 
150 tons of solid rosin, 450 tons of refined 
tall oil, and 300 tons of pitch. Five com. 
panies are engaged in the recovery of the 
crude materials and two others pro. 
duce the refined items. 

The consumption pattern of the prin. 
cipal naval stores is approximately as 
follows: 


Percent consumed 


Industry 
Tur- 


Rosin pentine 


Tall oil 


Paper manufacture 70 
Paint and varnish 16 75 6) 
Soap i. 35 
Chemicals and pharmaceuti- 

cals 110 15 
Shoe polish and miscellaneous 15 


Total_. 100 100 100 
‘ Includes minor quantities used by miscellaneous in- 


dustries. Pitch is used almost entirely by the wallboard 
industry. 





Norway imports considerable quanti- | 


ties of naval stores, particularly rosin, 
The import classification for these mate- 
rials is not sufficiently defined to separate 
the statistics accurately. However, it is 
estimated that 1949 imports consisted of 
4,700 tons of rosin, 128 tons of turpen- 
tine, and 10 tons of various resinous oils, 
Portugal and Spain are traditional sup- 
pliers of rosin, but large quantities were 
obtained from the United States in 1949 
and early 1950 because of inability to 
obtain adequate supplies from Portugal. 
The United States and Portugal have 
supplied the bulk of the imported tur- 
pentine. Norway has generally main- 
tained a small export trade in tall oil 
and crude turpentine. In 1949, Norway 
exported 57 tons of turpentine, chiefly 
to Western Germany, but no export li- 
censes were granted for tall oil. 

Rosin has been rationed in Norway 
since early in World War II in order to 
prevent its use in paints and varnishes 
as a substitute for linseed and tall oil, 
where it is said to lower the quality of 
the paint. However, with increasing 
supplies of linseed and tall oil becoming 
available, this use of rosin is now mini- 
mized, and it was reported in June that 
rationing would soon be discontinued. 

Norwegian facilities for refining crude 
turpentine are being expanded so that 
capacity soon will be available to distill 
all crude turpentine produced. This 
probably will limit both exports of the 
crude product and imports of the refined 
material. Consumers of rosin are said 
to prefer the United States product, but 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


Prepared in Office of International Trade 


The data here shown were compiled from 
official trade statistics of the various coun- 
tries unless otherwise specified. In general. 
values originally reported in foreign cur- 
rencies were converted to United States dol- 
lars at rates of exchange applicable to the 
respective periods. In the case of certain 
countries (indicated in the table with an 
asterisk) conversions were made at the par 
value exchange rates announced by the 
International Monetary Fund. 

Export figures for Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
Argentina, Australia, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, 
Cyprus, Egypt, Fiji, Gold Coast, Hong Kong, 


WORLD TRA 


Country 








July August 
EXPORTS 4 
North America: 
Bahamas 
Barbados 
British Guiana 
Canada ! 241.3 251.7 
Costa Rica 21.7 21.9 
Cuba 3 | 3 65.3 
Dominican Republic 5.3 3.5 
Guatemala 4 23.8 23.1 
Haiti 2.9 2.0 
Honduras 3 2.5 a i 
Jamaica 
Mexico 4 30.5 30.4 
Newfoundland 
Nicaragua 2.0 2.6 
Panama, Republic of .8 8 | 
El Salvador 7 3.3 1.33 
Trinidad and Tobago } 
United States 8 r 899.8 | * 883.4 
South America: 
Argentina 3 
Bolivia 
Brazil 3 95, 2 109. 7 
Chile 4 20. 7 16.5 
Colombia 3 229.3 | 228.2 
Ecuador 1.4 1.8 
Paraguay 
Peru 4 12, 4 16,1 
Surinam } 
Uruguay 3 19.8 | 23.6 
Venezuela 86.7 88. 0 
Europe: 
Austria 10 25.4 | 022.1 
Belgium-Luxembourg* 161.1 | 138.0 
Cyprus 2.0 | 2.6 
Czechoslovakia !! * 62.9 51.6 
Denmark 19, 3 63. 2 
Finland 37.9 | 34.4 
France 223.5 | 210.1 
Germany (Western) 1290.0 | 1288.2 
reece 2.0 | 3.7 
Hungary. 
Ieeland a3 2.2 | 
Ireland !3 19.21 268 
Italy __- 103.0} 90.9 
Malta__- SB 
Netherlands '4 107.1} 111.6 | 
Norway*. 30. 2 | 26. 3 
Portugal. 13.9; 15.5 | 
Spain. __ 21.5 | 24.6 
Sweden. | 91.9 91.8 


See footnotes at end of table. 


September 4, 1950 


India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, Japan, Jor- 
dan, Kenya and Uganda, Malta, 
Mauritius, Mexico, 


Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Pakistan, 


Philippines, Sierra Leone, Southern Rhodesia, 
South 
and the United 
States include reerports; those for Austria, 
Belgium-Luxembourg, Brazil, Bulgaria, Can- 
Denmark, 
Finland, France, Iceland, Iran, Israel, Nether- 
Portugal, 
and 


Thailand, Union 
United Kingdom, 


Tanganyika, of 


Africa, 


ada, China, Czechoslovakia, 
lands, Newfoundland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Syria-Lebanon, 


Turkey, domestic merchandise only. 


Malaya, 
New Zealand, Nigeria, 


Import figures for Australia, Ceylon, Unina, 
Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, 
Japan, Malaya, New Zealand, Pakistan, Phil- 
ippines, Thailand, United Kingdom, and 
United States represent general imports; 
those for Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Austria, 


Belgium-Luxembourg, Bulgaria, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, 
France, Iceland, Iran, Israel, Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Syria-Lebanon, and Turkey, imports for 
consumption. 


All data, monthly and annual, are prelim- 
inary and subject to revision. 


DE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) 





1949 1950 
Sep- : , No- |Decem-| Janu- | Febru- nme! : 
tember October vember| ber ary ary March | April 
228.4 | 244.6 | 265.7 | 259.6 | 201.1] 181.3] 207.5] 186.8] 
$2.2:1. -€1.2 
47.9 47.9 36, 2 18.9 22.7 39.1 62.4 
i 3.6 5.2 5.4 3.9 5.5 11.3 
23.5) 22.0) 23.3] 28.8 | 
1.9 LZ) 63.3 5.8 3.8 | 4.5 | 3.7 
1.8 1.9 2.0 1.7 | 
i | 
38.5 43.3 44.5 36.3 | 34.0 | 26.8 | 30. 8 | 27.3 
| 
1.2 
. ea 9 | LS 
1.0 | 61 1b 5.1 | ont 
| | 
|r 909.0 |r 852.5 |* 840.7 | 7 943.5 | 1° 745.7 | 773.2 | * 868.2 | 810.1 
| | | | 
| 
115.3 | 99.9] 125.0] 104.0 89.6 62.1} 90.9} 
23. 2 » ee ee 34.1] 23.3) 10:4] 197} 15.9 
230.6 | 235.1 | 2282] 236.3 | 235.7 
at.. aee Se 2.2) 2.6] oe) ; 
al 
iit 18:5 16.0 12.5] 13.6 
1} 11.9 87| 158| 212) 99 5.4 |_. | 
89.7 92.5 86.7 93 94.2 78.9 92.0 95.9 | 
1095.4 | 025.3 | 1025.7 | 1019.0 16.0 18.9 23.3 | 21:7 
142.0 | 116.7 | 113.4] 1268] 133.2 | 118.7 | 151.8] 128.0 
2.9 Ler 2S 3.5 2.0 1.9 2.4 | 
62.9 69.3 68. 2 89. 6 50.9 46.7 | 67.2] 63.4] 
63.8 50.9 49.5 59. 6 19.9 43.9 50.3 | 46.3 | 
46.5 35.2 35. 4 29.5 18.5 18.2 | 20.0 23. 4 | 
215.7 | 200.1 | 203.6 | 226.6} 211.9 | 244.4 218.2] 226.0 | 
12 93. 1 80.9 87.9 | 115.0] 104.4] 112.4] 139.7] 127.8 | 
5.6 27.9 | 210.2] 221.0] 210.2 28.7 peek 
3.5 BEL. $8 2.4 1.9 ae 3.1 3.4 | 
21.7 15.1 18. 4 WE TE 12.4| 16.6 13.6 
81.3 | 76. 2 85. 5 98. 0 85.1 79.6 95. 6 | 86.8 
| 1 
120.0} 992{ 1049} 1140] 106.0 | 84.0) 107.3 | 96.6 
30. 6 22.9} 27.6 27.0 28.1 | 28.9 34.4] 26.4 
128] 138) 15.5 14. 7 10.9} 10.2} 142 12.6 
2.6] 226) 31.8] 40.7] 221) 354] 33.0 ; 
110.7 66. 6 79.5 93. 4 82.9 63. 2 82.3 76.9 








January-June Annual # 
May June 1949 » | 1950» 1948 1949 > 
2.4 
| 17.5 
35.5 
260.9 | 262.9 }1, 424.6 |1, 300.6 3, 075. 4 2, 993.0 
19. 2 31.8 30.4 
280. 9 709. 9 578.3 
48.0 82.3 73.7 
30. 4 | 50. 2 51.9 
| yO, a Vee 5 30.9 | 31.0 
619.5 
; | 45.9 : 
37.6 29.6 | 240.7 | 185.9 478. 1 465. 0 
| 26.7 23.7 
} $31... 10.4 11.1 
| 41.9 | 45.6 55. 0 
107.3 102. 2 
| 824.5 | * 875.4 16, 710.8 |4,897.5 | 12,653. 1| + 12, 039.9 
r 1,650.0 1, 107.1 
; 112.8 
441.2 | 1,173.8 1,090.3 
75. 6 | 329.9 308. 3 
9.4 | 291.6 337.0 
11,4 36. 8 24.8 
| 28. 2 32.9 
69.0 | 162. 4 154:5 
914.6 
Eg } 91.8 179.0 191.7 
|. 430. 6 | 1, 137.1 967.7 
; 10 158. 4 0198.4 | 1301.3 
|} 114.5 | 134.7] 956.7 | 780.9] 1,688.9 1,754.7 
| 14.6 22.9 29. 2 
54.7 70.2} 401.3 353. 1 753. 0 806. 0 
§1.3 | 335.3 569. 0 671.9 
25.0 35. 5 173.5 | 140.7 418.1 392. 4 
212.7 | 259.1 }1, 429.7 |1,372.3 | 2,052.6 2, 709. 2 
r 140.3 | 12 497.6 12 592. 0 1, 123.0 
: 58. 6 94.0 2114.9 
163. 4 ao 
r1.0 23.3 60.8 40.5 
13.5 111.1 | 198. 8 221.3 
563.1 | 1, 067. 6 1, 106.7 
’ | 5.1 
7100.8 | 112.9] 635.8 | 607.5] 1,006.5 1, 292. 5 
: re 223. 1 415.0 387.6 
12.6 69.6 |_- 172.7 155. 8 
te 212.0 |--- 355.3 381.8 
88.5 633.1 | 1, 106.0 1, 067. 1 








WORLD 


Country 


Exports #—Continued 


Europe—Continued 
Switze rland 
Turkey* 

United Kingdom 13 

Asia: 

Burma* 

Ceylon 35. 

China "3 16 

French Indochina_- 
Hong Kong " *. 
India 18. 

Pakistan 20____ 
Indonesia #! 22_ 


Japan __- 
Jordan . : 
Korea. x saceaiahiaenied 
Macao 27. 
Malaya 2! * 
Israel _ 
Philippines, Republic of 
Thailand (Siam) 28__- 
Oceania: 
Australia 13 *___ 
Fiji_- 2 
French Oceania______- 
New Caledonia. 
New Zealand 3° 
Africa: 
Algeria*__ 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 3! 
Angola. Dia 
Belgian Congo 32 
Egypt 33 34 aa 
French Morocco*. 
Gambia__ 
Gold Coast * 
Kenya 33__ 
Liberia 
Mauritius __- 
Mozambique_ 
Nigeria 
Northern Rhodesia 
Nyasaland 36__ 
Sierra Leone- 
Southern Rhodesia 2° 
Tanganyika 33_ 
Tunisia_ 
Uganda ‘ 
Union of South Africa 37. 
Zanzibar _- 


IMPORTs > 


North America: 
Barbados 
Bermuda : 
British Guiana 
Canada ! 
Costa Rica_- 
Cuba ?__ 
Dominican mee 
Guatemala 4 
Haiti 
Honduras 3 
Jamaica __ 
Mexico 4___ 
Nicaragua 
Panama, Republic of 
E] Salvador ? 
Trinidad and Tobago 
United States__- 
South America: 
Argentina 3__ 
Bolivia___- 
Brazil 3_____- 
Chile ¢ aay 
Colombia ?_- 
Ecuador 
Paraguay ___ 
, =a 
Surinam.___- 
Uruguay 3 
Venezuela. 
Europe: 
Austria_-. _ 
Belgium- Luxembourg*_- 
| eS Seis 
Czechoslovakia "! *__ 
Denmark_._ 
Finland __ 
France ___- 
Germany (Ww estern) 
Greece _____- 
Hungary. 
Iceland____ 
Ireland 13____ 
_ 2a 
Maita____. Er 
Netherlands !4_ 
Norway*._ 
Portugal__. 
Spain___.__- 
Sweden 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Continued 


January-June 


1949 


382. £ 


118 


3, 718.7 


148 


371.5 


oR 


136. 


906. 5 


106. 


oe 


no 


Oh dO 


a Oe tO Sw PO 


256. 2 


30 


21. 


3, 389. § 


556. 6 
143. 3 
167. 7 
21.3 


79. ¢ 


oe 


bo bo tO 


) 


Noe 31-1 


| oe 


1950 P 


3 


2, 966. 7 


215.9 


3,815.6 


33. § 


9 





Annual z 


1948 


802.3 
196. 7 
6, 635. 4 


243.4 
305. 1 
170.4 
93. 2 
398. 7 


1, 275.6 


» DTK. § 


2 
395. 2 


3 2455.9 


2 33.4 
258. 3 
2610.1 

1k. 

24.7 
810.6 
319. 2 


203. 5 


1, 759.0 

28.3 
9.0 
6.4 
518. 1 


352.4 
100, 2 
13.9 
237.4 
591.4 
166, 2 
7.0 
126. 6 
35 138.0 
16.1 
43.7 
39.9 
151.2 
114.8 
18. 5 


117.6 


60. 4 
36 128, 0 
545. 2 


8.9 


68.7 
1, 120.6 
269.3 
335. 0 
42.1 
24.3 
167.7 
19.3 
200. 4 
685. 4 


39 348. 9 
1, 994. 6 
62. 2 
754.3 
712.4 
491.6 
3, 242. 4 


11 40 1,314.2 


364. 4 
167.0 
70, 2 
549.4 
1, 498. 9 
65. 2 

1, 8544. 2 
746. 1 
416.1 
72, 2 


1,374.0 


1949 


807.8 
247.7 


6, 829.3 


296.2 
67.6 


528.6 


508.7 


260.5 


303.7 


250 7 
526.9 
184.1 


39.6 
119.6 


r 6, 622.4 
1, 383.4 


1, 102 6 


304.6 
282.0 
40,9 
28.4 
168.1 


184.2 
668.9 


38 591.5 
1, 790.4 


40.2 
988, 0) 
805.5 
404.3 


3, 124.7 
12 9, 236.7 


409.6 


“59.4 


479.3 


1, 500.5 


10.0 


1, 819.3 


640, 7 
351.1 


455.3 
1, 101.0 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 
1949 1950 January-June Annual + 
Country 7 
July |August Pha ol October Mh. — —_ ' — March | April May June 1949 > | 1950 2 1948 1949 » 
IMPORTS >—Continued 
ee ent aned 
Switzerland _ 65.0 65.0 68.1 68.6 74.5 85. 4 64.6 63.4 74.9 63.9 71.3 76.4 459.1 414.5 1, 167.8 R85. 5 
Turkey 23. 4 23.6 28. 1 22.0 32. 2 25.6 18. 2 16.7 20. 1 135. 2 274.9 290. 0 
United Kingdom 13 751.3 806. 2 729.7 557.1 562. § 548. 0 563.3 508. 6 619. 6 591.9 640. 4 668.1 14, 518.9 (3, 584.3 8, 374.5 8, 425.5 
Asia: 
Burma* ga 46.8 8177.4 . 
Ceylon '5 24.4 22. 1 20.1 12.0 17.5 20.9 18.1 13.5 7.7 2.3 170.6 : 299.9 286. 4 
China !8 4!_ is Li 338.9 | 
French Indochina. - 22. 1 27.3 22.2 17.5 17.3 20.6 11.6 : 129.2 3 187.5 - 229.4 
Hong Kong !’ #2 48. 2 57.8 67.3 48. 5 47.1 50. 2 56.4 43.5 43.2 52.1 oe 523.3 628. 7 
India 5 2171.7 | 2 153.6 | 2116.4 | 2121.6 290.2 274.4 2 76.8 2 55. 5 2 80.6 | sc % 9 19 1, 562.7 1, 472.4 
Pakistan 20 235.9 | 241.5 | 234.7] 222.64] 223.9) 219.4] 220.0) 217.1 Toe ee 10 355. 9 
Indonesia 2! 4 53.8 53.7 50.9 27.9 29.4 35. 1 15.9 21.6 24.3 24.0 245.3 ; 427.7 496. 2 
Tran 2 ; 23 44 130.8 
Iraq *5 13.1 13.3 9.6 14.2 9.4 10.9 9.5 = 277.9 179.4 
Japan 4 87.0 ry Af 73. 2 61.5 50. 6 46.8 70.8 76.4 76. 2 84.4 75. 1 505. 0 682. 6 901.7 
Jordan ‘ 46 42.7 
Korea 8.9 6.7 6.2 | 13.1 9.1 5.1 5.5 9.3 11.2 10.1 $ 79.6 205. 7 131.8 
Macao ” : 41.1 a 
Malaya ?! 62. 5 69. 3 66.6 51.0 53.1 53.1 58.8 49.0 61.3 54.8 440.4 3 839. 6 796. 0 
Israel 29.2 31.9 29.6 21.7 25.1 29.6 22.8 19.9 28.3 : a ; 150. 4 48 93.6 
Philippines, Republic of 34.9 36.8 27.1 41.5 43.1 44.0 31.1 35.7 30.4 ;: 302.3 |_- me 56S. 2 595.5 
Thailand (Siam)28 16.9 17.8 18.3 13.5 15.5 15.9 119, 2 |_. 73.9 ‘ 
Oceania: 
Australia 113.1 119. 2 132.0 137. 1 89.9 99.8 99. 6 98. 5 120.1 98. 3 138. 2 692. 6 we hg eee 
Fiji * 12.8 21.6 ate 
odie Oceania 8.3 K 
New Caledonia 11.2 a 
New Zealand * 449.3 in 
Africa: 
Algeria* 31.1 32.9 33.1 29.5 34.1 40.6 31.3 37.6 475.6 440.0 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 4° 25.7 8.1 &7 6.5 5.1 49.1 , 
Angola 48.9 
Belgian Congo 19.6 19. 6 20.7 16. 6 18.2 15.9 15,2 190. 7 227. 7.4 
Egypt 33 42.1 66.4 48.4 43.6 48.8 52.7 oo See ‘ical 714.5 680. 5 
French Morocco* 33.0 35, 2 31.0 19.5 19.9 26. 3 27.5 24.5 29.5 : | ”. ‘ : 389.8 | 361.0 
Gambia. - _- 7.8 Ee 
Gold Coast ' 13.5  * oe ot 2 ees 
Kenya %____ 19.8 20.0 15.7 15.8 14.9 91.8 | = oS 35 182.8 into 
Liberia 8.8 Ae 
Mauritius*__- > 41.2 onic 
Mozambique ‘ 38. 4 75.6 ee 
Nigeria 5° : i sa : ee 
Northern Rhodesia 6.6 7.4 6.7 5.4 6.2 5.4 5.0 4.7 6.5 : YS oe oe Oe 
Nyasaland - - - - 2.0 1.9 1.5 1.4 1.5 1.4 1,4 1.4 2.4 11.2 19.3 Hite 
Sierra Leone 5° | 1.4 ; 11.1 ene 
Southern Rhodesia 30 16.8 19.0 17.4 14.8 15.8 13.7 12.0 10.5 14.6 109.0 171.7 197.5 
Tanganyika 5_. 8.9 10.5 7.5 7.2 7.3 | 52.3 as 
Tunisia NE. 173.8 138.0 
Uganda 5° 3.7 3 4.0 3.3 3.6 7 1 : 35 182.8 mle 
Union of South Africa 5!- 141.3 97.1| 66.7] 625) 55.7 51.2 67.7 41.0 53.0 Cae PRE Ee: eee 4 re 1, 300. 1 1, 174.6 
Zanzibar 33_ 9 .9 9 | 6 7 | 8 | .8 an 9 .9 i 5.3 10.9 i ee 
i | I | i ‘ ‘ 











1 Retidinn gold. 

* Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, July 1950. 

$ Excluding monetary gold and silver. 

‘Including monetary gold and silver. 

5 Fiscal year ended Sept. 30 of year stated. 

Fiscal year ended June 30 of year stated. 

"Including gold, silver, and specie. 

§ Including civilian supplies. 

* Data cover trade through the port of Guayaquil only. 

10 Excluding enterprises under Russian control. 

1 Excluding UNRRA and similar shipments. 

22 Bizonal area only. 

83 Excluding bullion and specie. 

4 Excluding gold and silver coin, bullion, diamonds, and parcel post. 

16 Excluding bullion and specie; exports include ships’ stores. 

16 Because of the precipitous decline in foreign-exchange value of the Chinese National 
dollar conversions to United States dollars may not reflect actual rates at which busi- 
ness was transacted. 

Excluding gold and silver. 

18 Sea-borne trade only; excluding bullion, specie; including Government stores. 

19 Fiscal year ended Mar. 31 of vear following. 

® Sea-borne trade only; including trade on Government account; excluding bullion 
and specie. Beginning Apr. 1, 1948, sea-borne trade with India is included. 

41 Excluding bullion, specie, ‘and parcel post. 

2 Refers only to Federal territory. 

% Trade year beginning Mar. 21 of stated year. 

* Excluding exports by Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
the Société Mahie-Iran amounting to $2,000,000. 

% Excluding bullion, specie, and pipeline exports of crude petroleum. 

% Excluding specie and currency notes; reexports by concessionaires valued at 
$1,800,000 in 1948 are excluded. 

7 Excluding gold bullion and coin, including reexports and transshipments. 

*% Excluding bullion, coin, and gold leaf. 

% Fiscal year ended June 30, 1949. 

% Including bullion; excluding specie. 

31 Excluding a large number of camels exported to Egypt, military equipment, and 
Stores exported by the British and Egyptian armed forces; including gold mined in 
the Sudan; beginning January 1948, deliveries of gasoline to foreign aircraft tanks are 
included. 

2 Includes Ruanda-Urundi. 


, Ltd., amounting to $531,500,000 and by 


September 4, 1950 


33 Including bullion and specie. 

4 Excluding trade of Egypt with Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

35 Including trade of both Kenya and Uganda. 

36 Including specie. 

87 Excluding gold bullion; including ships’ stores. 

38 Figures include commercial imports plus ERP imoports. 

39 Adjusted to include all imports from the United States, but not all noncommercial 
imports from other countries. 

40 Based on official foreign-trade statistics. The figures do not include Army stocks 
and property of the military government unless cleared through German customs 
offices. Import values represent amount paid by the German importers converted to 
dollars through December 1948 at $0.50 per mark for foodstuffs and $0.30 for other com- 
modities, 

4: Excluding gold and silver, including UNRRA and ECA. 

42 Including Government-sponsored cargoes. 

43 Excluding military and Red Cross imports; also excluding transfers of Allied prop- 
erty at Hollandia, Biak, and Morotai. 

44 Excluding imports by special franchise amounting to $39,100,000. 

45 For 1948 includes estimated value of goods (except some petroleum products) pro- 
cured with U. S. Government appropriated funds and estimated value of surplus stocks 
transferred to Japanese Government. For 1949 includes all petroleum products. 

46 Excluding specie and currency notes; imports by concessionaires valued at 
$3,800,000 in 1948 are excluded. 

47 Excluding gold bullion and coin, including goods to be reexported and for trans- 
shipment. 

48 Figures for July-December 1948. 

49 Excluding military equipment and stores 94 British and Egyptian armed forces, 
imports of the Egyptian Government and N. A. A. F. L., and specie. 

60 Including Government imports, bullion, oan specie. 

51 Excluding gold bullion; including Government imports. 

*Converted to United States dollars at par value exchange rate announced by the 
International Monetary Fund. 

« Generally f.0.b. Exceptions: Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, f. a. s., and Mauritius c. i. f. 

> Generally c. i. f. Exceptions: Canada, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Philippines, Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, Union of South Africa, 
United States, and Venezuela, f. 0. b. 

» Preliminary. 

r Revised. 

= Except as indicated, values are for the calendar year; however, because of year-end 
adjustments, they are not necessarily equal to the sum of the monthly figures. 








Monthly United States Foreign Trade 


Prepared by International Economic Analysis Division, Office of International Trade 


The statistical data on United States trade, 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, show total trade, distribu- 
tion of trade by areas and leading coun- 
tries, and trade in principal commodities. 
They include revisions issued through June 
1950. 

The export figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States Customs 
area with the exception of supplies destined 
to United States Armed Forces abroad for 
their own use. Civilian supplies sent to oc- 
cupied areas through the Armed Forces and 
ECA and other aid and relief shipments are 





The two general types—cash-purchase, or 
commercial, and foreign aid and relief—are 
not available separately. 

Distribution of exports by areas and coun- 
tries is generally according to country of ulti- 
mate destination; classification is by country 
of consignment if destination is not known. 
Imported goods are credited to the country 
in which the products are mined, grown, or 
manufactured. Countries with which aver- 
age exports in the recent periods amount to 
$50,000,000 or imports to $25,000,000 on an 
annual basis, and a few countries having 
smaller trade, are shown separately. Gen- 








nent and totals but are not 
separately. 

Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
received in the United States customs area, 
Values are those reported at foreign port of 
export, and, therefore, exclude insurance, 
transportation, and other charges incident to 
arrival in the United States. General ‘in. 
ports represent merchandise entered immedj-. 
ately upon arrival into merchandising or 
consumption channels plus commodities en. 
tered into bonded customs warehouses for 
storage. Imports for consumption are mer. 
chandise entered immediately upon arrival] 
into merchandising or consumption channels 


area shown 























included as well as commercial exports. erally, the countries that are less impor- plus withdrawals from bonded customs ware. 
Values are f. a. s., port of export. tant in the trade are covered in conti- houses for consumption. 
UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 
1950 1949 1950 January-June 
1936-38 
Item | ‘ 6-month bac 
June June July August —— January i March April May |? 7ter 1949 1950 
VALUE 
Exports, including reexports 
thous. of dol 875, 925 |1, 107, 337 899, 836 883, 450 943, 515 745, 650 773, 240 868, 173 810, 074 824, 456 }1, 483, 266 6,710,840 | 4,897, 520 
Exports, United States merchandise 
thous. of dol 864,813 1, 096, 715 889,949 | 875, 906 934, 687 764, 689 R58, 874 800, 678 812,897 }1, 462,512 6,645,205 | 4, 838, 689 
General imports___- do_- 685, 624 525, 996 456, 451 490, 787 604, 800 599, 994 4, 346 583, 327 658, 942 |1, 244, 448 (3, 389, 899 | 3,815, 554 
Imports for consumption. do 679, 108 529, 464 458,964 | 513,117 591, 784 589, 925 59, 682 571, 751 653, 788 |1, 230,576 (3,347,109 | 3,777,019 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States merchandise: 
Value 1936-38 = 100_- 355 450 365 359 383 302 314 352 328 334 100 454 331 
Unit value do 175 188 183 182 179 179 177 176 175 173 100 191 176 
Quantity do 20: 240 200 197 214 169 177 200 188 193 100 238 18s 
imports for consumption: 
Value do 331 258 224 250 289 304 288 322 279 319 100 272 307 
Unit value ___ do 232 222 220 | 218 217 220) 223 225 227 2265 100 230) 296 
Quantity do 143 117 102 115 133 138 129 143 123 141 100 119 136 
UNITED STATES TRADE, BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING 
REEXPORTS 
Northern North America__thous. of dol 174,192 | 185,522 | 150,910 | 169,730 144, 997 128, 763 120, 197 , 781 165, 502 191,586 | 231,030 |1, 042, 619 929, 021 
Southern North America do 108, 431 105, 298 89, 571 106, 618 118, 933 116, 681 100, 058 | 5, 439 111, 309 107, 934 135, 108 688, 227 669, 852 
South America. do 125, 627 132, 890 128, 403 112, 752 110, 359 oo 970 99, 679 , 130 106, 071 106, 527 137,046 | 887, 244 639, 004 
Europe do 278,678 | 392, 244 280, 288 280, 773 324, 506 38,066 | 272, 564 , 202 265,013 | 238, 641 621,390 |2, 379, 924 | 1, 581, 164 
Asia do 138, 394 197, 721 177, 902 161, 753 178, 979 : $2, 525 137, 573 57,199 119, 426 139, 621 249, 270 |1, 260, 168 824, 738 
Oceania _- do 14, 222 17, 157 17,817 14, 116 18, 090 | 12, 331 11, 638 2, 201 13, OSS 10, 557 15, 204 103, 578 74, 088 
Africa do__- 36, 381 76, 504 54, 945 37, 709 47, 651 24, 315 31, 531 , 220 29, 665 29, 591 64, 122 349, OSO 179, 708 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada (incl. Newfound- 
land and Labrador) thous. of dol 174, 142 185, 504 150, 837 169, 725 144, 992 128, 761 191, 519 230, 946 |1, 042, 480 Q28, 881 
American Republics, total do 223,550 | 222,003 | 203, 468 204, 429 214, 861 198, 684 204, 432 | 2 242,: 304 1, 476, 316 237, 414 
Mexico. ____- do_. 40, 160 36, 406 33, O82 31, 575 38, 291 41,314 25 539 258, 381 227, 916 
Central American Republics do 16, 193 20, 285 13, 932 30, 452 21, 244 27, 027 27,130] 2 117,478 148, 029 
Honduras do 1,713 2, 394 1, 796 2,110 2,192 1, 457 2, 255 20, 790 9, 913 
Panama, Re »publie of do 3, 546 9, 099 3, 296 19, 869 &, 328 15, 747 14, 226 37, 869 75, 477 
Cuba - do 36, 695 29, 241 25, 531 26, 610 38, 248 32, 622 31, 243 191, 272 194, 716 
Argentina _- do 14, 774 8, 613 13, 689 13, 731 8, 730 10, 751 11,818 62, 035 74, 863 
Bolivia do 1, 482 2, 866 2, 699 2, é 2, 238 1, 455 1,317 2, 472 21, 427 9, 520 
Brazil_- do 27, 696 33, 974 28, 690 25, 025 18, 9: 54 18, 672 21, 862 20, 934 238, 827 133, 202 
Chile do 5, 697 14, 230 12, 625 10, 071 12, 698 6, 823 6, 096 10, 722 75, 6S1 37, 406 
Colombia do 28, 681 14, 115 13, 335 9, 662 16, 403 14, 261 23, 612 17, 064 100, 637 120, 567 
Peru do 6, 322 &, 090 7,449 6, 394 7, 407 1, 187 6, 313 &, 220 49,714 32, 233 
Uruguay - - do 3,181 2, 463 2, 382 1,905 2,970 2,514 2,313 4,464 20, 561 15, 464 
Venezuela do 34, 692 44, 278 43, 347 38, 438 36, 721 31, 004 30, 286 20, 466 250, 878 196, 571 
Netherlands Antilles do 4, 685 6, 848 6, 160 6, 641 6, 309 4,472 4,404 15, 186 41,374 35, 508 
EUROPE 
ERP countries, total 3 ¢ thous. of dol 272, 224 399, 545 274, 462 278, 528 320, 528 238, 559 269, 185 282, 046 259, 106 233, 087 564, 366 2,348,714 | 1, 554, 208 
Austria ..do 12, 739 11, 446 8, 356 6, 766 15, 595 12, 570 11, 096 12,012 9, 611 10, 170 1, 068 88, 302 68, 198 
Belgium do 22, 374 30, 497 25, 744 28, 384 25, 061 20, 761 24, 028 27, 933 22, 756 22, 972 38, 520 160, 057 , 82 
Denmark do 5, 331 10, 229 7, 787 5, 023 9, 652 4, 044 4,378 5, 502 4, 646 4, 82! 9, 042 51, 148 “ 
France do 37, 628 62, 063 25, 420 22, 868 30, 719 36, 937 42, 011 33, 272 20, 331 25, 654 71,310 | 329, 798 
Germany do 57,199 59, 202 64, 137 63, 422 60, 807 34, 062 32, 242 42,177 36, 662 37, 178 55, 908 445, 601 239, 521 
Greece. a 12, 552 13, 571 10, 841 19, 884 13,115 + 13,932 &, 969 9, 063 10, 709 8, 382 3,342 | 101,751 63, 607 
Italy _- do 39, 624 51, 872 23, 376 19, 139 37, 617 27, 523 32, 343 31, 846 40, 326 34° 347 5 32, 352 305, 162 206, 009 
Netherlands do 23, 297 25, 210 18, 391 17, 176 27, 949 20, 815 19, 895 22, 973 21, 216 24, 777 40, 584 154, 147 132, 975 
Norway do 7, 463 7, 301 7, 220 6, 261 5, 547 5, 716 5, 149 5, 738 7, 858 6, 448 10,038 | 56, 236 38, 371 
Portugal do 4, 287 5, 390 3, 791 2, 579 4, 539 2, 288 1, 593 4, 072 4, 133 3, 213 5, 760 34, 396 19, 586 
Sweden _.do 7, 080 7, 511 7, 229 6, 563 6, 048 5,917 | 8, 533 | 10, 174 7, 336 6, 411 28, 626 45, 660 45, 452 
Switzerland __ do 8, 749 10, 589 10, 253 8, 925 9, 172 8,567 | 8,249! 10,229 9, 932 9, 543 4, 644 84,175 55, 269 
Turkey ___- sabia _.do_.- 5, 787 18, 426 | 5, 938 11, 484 11, 459 11, 802 8, 996 5, 784 5, 848 5) 821 5,724 | 57,024 44, 039 
United Kingdom _.do 24, 437 78,274! 50,316! 53,203 || 54,873 29, 189 56, 434 54, 683 49,989 | 29,2841 249,582 | 391,312 244, 016 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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UNITED STATES TRADE, BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS—Continued 















































1950 1949 1950 January-June 
j pied = ces pois oe i . eet 1936-38 * vs 
» Item | | | 6-month | 
COM < Yebhri- } averaga | 
June June | July August “—~ January E ny | March April May average * | 1949 | 1950 
shown ee Vier ieee rege ae i : 2: 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING 
: REEXPORTS—Continued 
andise | 
S area, | Evrope—Continued 
ort of Spain-...-- ..-thous. of dol_. 2, 225 3, 576 2, 258 6, 712 5, 393 3, 544 3, 605 4, 397 2, 682 2, 620 6, 636 25, 712 19, 074 
irance, Eastern Europe, total ° do 9, 759 7, 354 9, 238 6, 646 9,728 | 7,359 8, 474 7,316 8, 518 8, 387 55, 482 60, 423 49, 814 
lent to | Czechoslovakia sian oer do 1, 161 984 1, 602 | 2, 873 1, 768 1, O87 1, 844 1, 248 853 1, 388 7, 404 9, 796 , 579 
al ‘in. | Finland do 1,412 1, 836 2, 268 | 1, 973 1, 201 1, 103 2, 092 2, 272 2,383 | 2,178 5,286 | 15,052 1, 440 
P Poland and Danzig do 453 2, 326 | 2, 580 757 2,972 2, 037 635 799 851 | 458 11, 880 13, 478 5, 233 
imedi- ee. oat... s- 3 do 26 60 | 422 | 128 122 13 130 38 292 | 77] | 24,336 5, 784 576 
ing or Yugoslavia do 5, 672 1,770 | 2,161 | 657 2, 216 1,141 2, 870 2, 305 3, 961 3, 517 1, 194 10, 143 19, 466 
les en. ASIA AND OCEANIA 
es for 
e mer. Western Asia, excluding Turkey, total 
arrival thous. of dol__| 21, 436 28,408 | 33,178 | 36,688 25,670 | 17,458 22, 22, 264 17, 810 18, 442 10, 224 | 190. 037 119, 829 
Trar ‘ do | 3, 666 8, 476 7, 478 | 11, 252 5, 421 3, 434 3, 3 4, 554 3, 148 2,513 3,282 | 61,844 20, 679 
annels bene and Palestine. __- do 8, 474 4, 935 | 6, 773 6, 254 9, 756 5, 977 8, 6 8, 238 | 6, 857 7, 021 1, 596 27, 601 45, 260 
; Ware. Saudi Arabia_..__._- do 3, 824 7, 668 | 7,310 | 8, 791 5, 344 2, 445 4,5 4, 481 3,151 | 3, 042 71,080 | 45,831 21, 480 
Far East, total do 125, 393 168, 043 156,605 | 127,697 || 159,940 115,596 | 117,795 | 141,35 108, 857 125,915 | 278,616 |1, 116, 685 734, 907 
China do 4, 096 2, 090 2, 433 965 3, 250 3, 400 8, 199 | 4,186 838 599 21, 876 74, 189 | 21, 319 
India , ..do 18, 073 29, 525 | 19, 474 13, 597 13, 182 13, 723 | 18, ; | 34, 569 | 15, 019 28, 789 817,718 | 177, 271 128, 531 
Pakistan do 7, 072 6, 778 3, 456 2, 982 4, 249 3, 095 | 2, 163 | 1, 984 | 3, 365 2, 669 (8) 25, 051 20, 347 
Hong Kong do 7,971 6, 947 9, 331 | 9, 949 12, 735 9, 397 | 9,6 | 13, 734 8, 236 6, 701 8,352 | 58,001 55, 680 
Japan do_. 33. 477 41,471 | 41,046 | 34,333 38, S11 33. 33. j 29, 893 28, 030 35, 872 | 9 122,004 | 254, 238 193, 950 
Korea : do... 2, 400 5, 644 3, 820 | 3, 214 4, 524 : 3, 708 | 4, 389 1, 983 4, 046 (%) | 29,980 18, 859 
June Indonesia ae 5, 522 9, 740 8, 434 7,944 12, 032 6, § 6, 842 7, 591 7, 010 11,052 | 79,407 42, 963 
—— Philippines, Republic of_- do 22, 193 31,847 | 36,335 28, 979 41, 425 17, 34 24,007 | 23,945 22, 238 38,640 | 225, 474 129, 324 
Siam (Thailand) ' do 1, 763 2, 534 | 2, 037 | 1, 931 3, 257 2, | 2, 034 | 1, 739 1, 641 , O18 | 17, 770 12, 204 
1950 Taiwan do 4, 221 8, 492 | 5, 994 2, 822 4, 145 | 539 1, § 2, 651 2, 004 2, 693 (%) | 27,215 16, 083 
Australia eg do 12, 105 12, 008 12, 255 7, 900 13, 302 1a 171 7, 9 10,175 10, 455 | 6, 872 33,498 | 79, 255 57, 766 
——. New Zealand do 1, 464 3, 721 4, 206 5, 924 4, 325 1, 907 y 1, 194 | 2, 332 3, 080 11,142} 19,124 13, 203 
AFRICA 
Algeria__-_- thous. of dol 2, 024 4, 767 | 1,312 1, 689 988 | 1, 443 1, 841 | 1, 493 1, 196 1,176 | 16,887 8, 984 
wal French Morocco do 2, 430 5, 995 | 1,912 1,716 1, 581 1, 734 2,491 | 1, 662 2, 268 101, 854 20, 627 12, 166 
1, 897, 52) Western French Africa, total !! do 2, 249 4, 300 4, 274 3,173 , 730 1, 838 2, 453 1, 089 | 2, 139 2, 484 | 7,110 11, 497 
Pre Belgian Congo do 2,315 4, 280 4, 541 3, 159 3, 224 2,777 3, 767 3,382 | 3,249 936 | 26, 215 18, 714 
1, 838, 689 Egypt_- 4 do 2, 513 4,501 | 4, 287 2, 758 2, 338 2, 160 1,714 | 2,764 3,416 | 126,180 32, 074 14, 906 
3, S15, 554 Liberia ee 859 11, 806 6, 266 6, 715 319 6, 549 | 550 398 | 481 372 | 25,160 9, 156 
3, 777, 01 Western British Africa, total ! do 941 1, 166 | 1, 472 933 1, 326 | 1, 001 866 | 741 | 1,073 | 973 3, 816 | 7, 699 | 5, 595 
Union of South Africa do 16, 654 29, 136 23, 416 17, 525 | 18, 727 6, 876 | 8, 592 9, 198 ll, 832 | 12, 189 38,142 | 153,942 65, 341 
British Commonwealth* te do 279, 997 377, 836 298, 250 | 306, 465 293, 130 221, 149 246, 884 | 296,079 | 287, 600 | 298, 493 621, 120 |2, 100, 550 1, 630, 203 
a GENERAL IMPORTS | | | 
io | | | | 
188 Northern North America__thous. of dol 178,458 | 131,306 | 108,080 | 120, 964 145,325 | 127,910 | 125,700 | 149,990 32,310 | 167, 734 176,046 | 761,402 | 882,102 
Southern North America__. do 87, 396 81, 608 | 68, 581 68, 610 69,699 | 89,029 | 89,413 111,774 | 81,569 | sf 123,834 | 527,540 | 555,033 
307 South America _. ; do 133, 957 109, 969 | 103,972 | 115,266 || 167,506 | 162,969 141, 212 131, 890 118, 167 | 125, 689 162,690 | 713,334 | 813, 884 
226 Europe.._.__-. : do 99, 700 69, 184 58,256 | 64,319 | 81,092 | 89,317] 79,526 98, 253 83,044 | 94,419 | 354,690 | 473, 262 544, 259 
136 a aoe oS welcy ee 131, 280 92, 934 88, 933 93, 830 | 93,563 | 107, 556 | 96,474 115,477 120, 405 | 122, 626 374,082 | 664, 907 693, 819 
e. Oceania. .. do | 18, 245 13, 363 5, 128 | 7, 785 13, 209 20,106 | 18,415 10, 013 19, 226 14, 987 20,082 | 73,055 | 100,992 
Africa , inen giant | 36,590 27,631 | 238, 501 20, 014 34, 405 26, 433 49, 253 46, 947 28, 605 37, 635 33,036 | 176,399 | 225, 463 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE | | | 
| | } } 
Canada (incl. Newfoundland = and | } 
Labrador) thous. of dol 178, 182 131, 108 108, 079 144, 973 | 127, 910 125, 700 149, 990 132,164 | 167,589 175, 686 761,203 | 881,537 
American Republics, total__- do 207,014 181, 049 162, 105 220,998 | 235,603 | 219,740 227, 015 185,203 | 206,945 | 2 271,194 |1, 173, 634 | 1, 281, 520 
Mexico do 25, 131 3, 761 3, 356 23,478 | 22, 517 23, 708 21,277 | 26,598 26,346 | 139,778 146, 492 
929, 021 Central American Republics...do_- 13, 424 . 426 | 10, 910 12, 554 | 21, |} 23,067 21, 153 13, 351 13, 750 216,116 | 88,095 | 106, 034 
669, 852 E] Salvador. -. do 2, 426 2, 182 | 2, 265 2, 523 | 10, 9O8 | 11, 607 6, 109 2,775 | 1, 932 3, 210 33, 429 | 35, 756 
639, 004 Guatemala do 4,030 ! 2, 935 2, 563 6, 128 | 5, 766 | 5, 258 6, 388 4,158 | 4,013 4,584 | 25, 532 | 29, 613 
1, 581, 164 Cuba ik 29, 078 35, O80 30, 363 | 12,583 | 19,025 30, 808 47,824 29,650 | 36,598 63, 534 | 218,950 | 192, 983 
824, 738 Dominican Republic. __. .do 4, 593 1, 400 3, 024 3, 856 | 3, 910 | 1, 443 | 1, 800 | 1, 737 3, 374 3,078 | 10, 668 | 16, 857 
74, 088 Argentina - giowinatae 13, 804 7, 5387 », 637 16, 281 19,003 | 18,544] 18,337 | 17,686 15, 881 40,920 | 49,041 | 108,255 
179, 703 Bolivia. do 1, 234 3, 052 4, 037 3, 096 2,012 | 2, 886 | 1, 744 | 229 1,062 468 24, 360 | 9, 167 
Brazil do 37, 912 36,943 | 33,972 80,747 | 55,307 | 41,877 43,049 | 43,720 45, 149 53,430 | 233,176 | 267, 014 
Chile_. do 16, 621 14, 367 | 7, 648 8, 933 | 9, 928 12, 083 10, 020 } 8,713 | 16, 248 16,788 | 99,822 | 73, 614 
Colombia do 15, 587 18, 324 | 22, 609 | 21, 345 30,004 | 28, 650 18, 736 } 15, 663 | 13, 357 24,138 | 108, 592 121, 996 
Peru... do 4,615 4,420} 1,741 | 3,467 | 4,008} 3,426 2,482; 1,979 3, 247 6,396 | 21,765 | 19,757 
G28, 881 Uruguay do 13, 550 909 | 2,291 | 2, 804 | 7, 142 9, 302 5, 297 | 579 | 3,475 5,130} 25,061 | 39, 346 
}, 237, 414 Venezuela do 26, 921 21,022 | 23,620 27,265 | 32,061 | 21,775 28, 471 | 26,499 | 23,210 11, 508 132, 905 | 158, 937 
227, 916 Netherlands Antilles do 11, 770 7,472 | 8, 126 | 13, 461 | 13, 203 | 7, 995 13,453 | 12, 428 | 12, 066 9, 180 52, 802 | 70, 916 
148, 029 | 
9, 913 EUROPE | 
75, 47 | 
194, 716 ERP countries, total__'4 5 thous. of dol 85, 963 59,859 | 49,782 | ~° 56,044 | 76,625 | 80,330] 70,765 88,585 | 73,269 83, 429 303, 246 439, 933 | 482, 341 
74, 863 Belgium do 9, 747 6, 049 3, 661 | 6,377 7, 010 9, 852 | 7,811 | = 11,029 | 8, 514 11, 864 29, 27 55, 229 | 58, 816 
9, 520 France do 7, 703 3, 672 | 3, 708 | 5, 002 | 5,484 | 5, 466 | 6,777 | 8,092 | 5, 988 | 6, 42 32, 484 30, 906 | 40, 568 
133, 202 Germany do 6,175 | 1,499 | 2, 837 4,327| 4,563] 4,076 | 5,367} 6,001 | 4,897 39,450 | 27,667 | 31,079 
37, 406 Greece do 857 | 167 | 353 || 1,490 | 3, 797 | 1, 102 1,489 a ase | 1, 795 7,134 12, 692 | 11, 217 
120, 567 Italy do 7, 182 5, 436 | 6,819 || 5, 789 | 5,121 | 5, 552 9, 554 | 7, 350. | 5,798 | 5 21, 624 34, 636 40, 558 
$2, 238 Netherlands... do 6, 248 2,485 | 4,171 || 3,353] 4,212] 2,832 3, 752 3,040 | 5,835] 22,452 | 27,074 | 25,917 
15, 464 Norway do 2, 652 } 1, 742 832 || 2,471 | 2, 645 | 2, 7: 5, 347 | 3,407 | 2, 656 10,542 | 20,521 19, 491 
196, 571 Portugal. . - do 1,318 } 785 | 831 1, 629 1, 457 1, 125 1, 145 | 1, 466 1,115 3, 288 | 6, 661 | 7,62 
35, 508 Sweden. do | 5, 801 | 5, 342 | 4,199 4, 947 | 8, S41 | 6, 166 5, 282 | 3, 412 5, 865 25,326 | 23, 551 | 35, 366 
Switzerland do | 7, 362 6, 517 5, 894 7, 412 7, 866 6, 595 8, 383 | 6, 688 | 7, 398 11, 766 45, 424 | 44, 292 
Turkey do 1, 702 2, 156 1, 427 8, 421 5, 913 5, 670 5, 852 | 5, 248 | 4,158 7,770 | 34,055 | 28, 544 
United Kingdom do | 27,171 15, 130 16, 117 21, 213 18, 174 17,729 | 21,011} 18,287/| 23,901 86,886 | 112,144 | 126,274 
1, 554, 208 Spain___. do 3, 642 1, 559 | 1, 386 || 1, 904 2, 703 | 2, 261 | 4, 247 4, 338 4,112 6,918 | 14, 422 21, 304 
68, 198 Eastern Europe, total] 16 do 11, 083 9, 041 8, 260 |} 10,903 12,166 | 11,467) 11,187] 10,495} 10,352 51,600 | 50,201 66, 749 
140, 824 Czechoslovakia do 2, 024 1, 207 | 1, 603 | 2, 591 3,892 | 2,128} 2,898 | 17331 2,283 14,478 | 10, 024 14, 937 
28, 725 Finland - do 3, 574 2, 723 | 1, 613 3, 330 | 3, 636 | 2, 110 | 3, 262 2, 194 2, 158 8, 508 | 12, 003 16, 934 
195, 834 U.S.S.R do 3, 010 3, 565 2, 961 1, 700 | 2, 448 4, 575 | 3, 446 | , 827 3, 558 12, 552 | 19, 328 | 19, 864 
290, Yugoslavia do 1, 403 1, 213 1,795 | 2, 652 1, 428 1, 697 | 282 2, 127 | 1, 008 2, 436 | 4,419 | 7, 945 
63, 607 
206, 009 ASIA AND OCEANIA 
132, 975 | | 
38, 371 Western Asia, excl. Turkey, total | 
19, 586 thous. of dol 9, 818 6,560 | 11, 285 7, 582 | 7,671 | 12,136 6,936 | 10, 437 9, 548 9, 573 7, 656 59,815 | 58,447 
45, 452 Afghanistan. ___ do 347 130 | 4,368 1, 329 8| 3,425 103 | 2, 739 907 1, 557 17 894 9, 655 9, 077 
55, 269 ee do... 1, 591 341 | 1,711 | 960 || 890 | 1, 419 983 | 1, 441 | 890 | 986 2, 154 9, 374 | 7, 310 
44, 039 Kuwait _____ do 3, 652 3, 390 2, 352 2, 797 3, 190 3, 160 3, 167 | 2,340 | 3,866 3, 493 (7) | 19,302 19, 677 
244, 016 Saudi Arabia____ do 1, 634 1,624 ' 1, 615 1, 052 1, 128 2, 327 1, 034 2, 037 1, 934 1, 830 7 216 13, 235 | 10, 796 
See footnotes at end of table. 
Veekly September 4. 1950 ll 














UNITED STATES TRADE, BY COUNTRIES AND 
1950 1949 
Item 
June June July August i January 
| } 
GENERAL IMPORTS—Continued 
ASIA AND OcEANIA—Continued | 
Far East, total____.....__. thous. of dol 138, 005 95, 902 80, 620 92, 606 90, 681 109, 612 
British Malaya__-_. _...do 25, 516 9, 901 10, 823 17, 082 12, 647 19, 122 
Ceylon. ace ee 4, 147 2, 782 2, 138 2, 155 2, 371 2, 707 
China___- x <n 11, 728 5, 805 7, 749 | 8, 856 6, 732 8, 655 
ak. ..... ers ee _.do 20, 183 18, 178 13, 036 16, 791 22, 722 20, 313 
Pakistan_-_____- ne do 2, 235 3, 655 1, 105 461 400 1, 054 
Japan _ do 15, 580 6, 637 5, 527 5, 772 7, 013 9, 553 
Indonesia_ do 13, 505 11, 368 9, 037 8, 970 9, 218 8, 704 
Philippines. Republic of do_...| 20,420 20, 442 21, 813 20, 569 10, 175 15, 204 
Siam (Thailand) - do | 5, 396 3, 016 3, 450 | 3, 545 5, 429 3, 227 
ELITE “EE a 11,812 | 2,727 5, 181 11,636 | 18, 006 
|} eee do 10, 204 1, 161 | 2, 255 | 2, 378 1, 448 1, 705 
| | 
AFRICA 
Belgian Congo--_-___--.- thous. of dol_ 3, 108 2, 344 4, 256 717 4, 326 1, 717 
OR EEE AT Te do - 202 76 189 | 62 404 3, 290 
Western British Africa, total 3____do___- 12, 125 9, 420 4, 902 3, 347 6, 269 5, 374 
Union of South Africa__ _.do 11, 878 7, 097 9, 339 8.119 12, 296 6, 540 
British Commonwealth*-_ _____-..do- “306, 320. 217, 253 173, 410 197, 911 244, 281 226, 504 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY 
ECONOMIC CLASSES 
Crude materials thous. of dol 192, 522 179, 646 97, 853 108, 346 171, 502 121, 553 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 345 322 175 194 308 218 
Unit value do 215 211 212 213 207 205 
Quantity do 160 153 83 91 148 106 
Crude foodstuffs thous. of dol 59, 710 111, 498 98, 518 124, 502 91, 834 66, 604 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 522 975 862 1, O89 803 582 
Unit value do 189 230 219 215 212 203 
Quantity do 277 423 394 507 379 287 
Manufactured foodstuffs._ thous. of dol 49, 864 86, 974 71, 416 49, 726 63, 826 49, 165 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 355 619 508 354 454 350 
Unit value _- do 145 175 174 178 157 160 
Quantity__- do 244 354 292 199 289 219 
Semimanufactures _- thous. of dol 93, 452 125, 865 104, 658 100, 614 101, 159 77, 509 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 216 291 242 233 234 179 
Unit value do 168 176 169 166 164 166 
Quantity do 129 165 144 140 142 108 
Finished manufactures____thous. of dol 469, 266 ] 592,731 517, 504 492, 717 506, 366 421, 906 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 393 497 434 413 425 354 
Unit value do_. 174 185 181 181 180 180 
Quantity do 227 268 240 229 237 196 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Agricultural exports, total 9 
thous. of dol 263, 309 320, 158 235, 416 244, 520 299, 850 224, 870 
Meat products and ed-/thous. of Ib 50, 427 102, 711 68, 349 46, 903 71,817 56, 480 
ible fats 2®______ \thous. of dol 8, 289 18, 126 11, 801 9, 495 11, 659 8, 152 
Dairy products and eggs * 
thous. of dol 9, 876 18, 842 i“ 081 9, 706 8, O14 
Grains and preparations do 60, 232 110, 907 104, 866 80, 425 
Wheat, a of bu 21, 580 31, 796 26, 094 21, 996 
wheat flour thous. of dol 41, 167 89, 076 73, 058 58, 783 47,314 
Fruitsand vegetables _thous. of dol 16, 377 13, 813 10, 799 14, 893 10, 107 
Vegetable oils (expressed) and oil- 
seeds ___- thous. of dol 4, 964 7, 557 7, 545 4,954 9, 157 
Tobacco, unmanu-\thous. of lb 22, 533 33, 402 30, 563 61, 963 16, 052 
factured ; {thous. of dol 11, 067 17, 109 13, 903 29, 951 2 8, 796 
Cotton, raw, exclud- bales 740, 533 508, 246 221, 287 167, 616 807 529, 916 
ing linters a of dol 127, 203 88, 824 38, 452 28, 293 105, 433 83, 797 
Nonagricultural exports, total 
thous. of dol 601, 504 776, 557 654, 533 631, 386 634, 837 511, 868 
Rubber manufactures, including syn- 
thetic rubber _.thous. of dol 7, 385 9, 741 §, 187 7, 733 8, 469 7, 166 
Textiles and textile manufactures 
thous. of dol 44, 119 57, 964 45, 835 44. O85 49, 652 33, 675 
c va oh cloth. thous. ofsq. yd__| 52,318] 81,115 | 65,886 | 60,051 55,918 | 36, 503 
and tire; thous. ofdol_.| 12,277] 19,739] 15,389 | 14,478 || 141745 | 9,154 
fabric _. | 
Piece g 
wholly or sq. yd 11, 727 16, 145 14, 214 15, 848 18, 38 10, 648 
aon ne mae of dol__| 5, 190 7, 192 | 6, O77 6, 422 8, 524 5, 035 
thetic fibers. 
Coal eee. s. tons 3, 002 4, 959 2, 282 2, 649 1, 692 706 
ane ~\thous. of dol 26, 893 41, 693 19, 867 23, 431 16, 404 7, 308 
Petroleum and products 
thous. of dol._| 38, 920 47, 193 39, 965 48, 708 40, 419 32, 581 
Motor fuel “— of bbl 1, 244 2, 587 1, 837 2, 448 1,145 1, 130 
gasoline - thous. of dol 6, 722 13, 709 9, 699 12, 663 5, 770 5, 997 
‘nating nile thous. of bbl 910 ROR 998 1,115 1, 291 940 
Lubricating oils aes of dol. 12,602} 13,538) 13,425 | 13,795 16,078 | 11, 574 
Iron and steel millfthous. s. tons__| 338 598 506 509 373 298 
products_- _-\thous. of dol__| 47, 335 78,745 | 67,772| 64,123 48, 907 41, 467 
Machinery, total 2°, 2! do 167, 877 213, 964 189, 285 169, 091 188, 540 150, 276 
Electrical 20, 21 ..do 33, 366 37, 008 34, 298 35, 290 37, 697 27, 472 
Me talworking 20 do 16, 729 17, 109 19, 194 14, 836 17, 008 13, 621 
Other industrial 20_ do 77, 433 107, 913 88, 993 79, 730 90, 695 71, 055 
Agricultural 2° do 10, 022 13, 041 11, 332 10, 108 7, 808 6, 527 
Tractors and parts 2! do 19, 921 26, 660 24, 391 21, 020 23, 410 22, 580 
Automobiles, parts and accesso- 
ries 20, 21 i thous. of dol 68, 726 61, 702 59, 613 53, 539 42,147 44, 839 
Chemicals and related products 2! 
thous. of dol 64, 181 64, 445 58, 805 58, 560 66, 678 49, 627 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
preparations thous, of dol 19, 848 16, 654 17, 820 16, 168 18, 615 13, 764 
Industrial chemicals and special- 
ea thous. of dol_ 21,914 25, 656 20, 419 20, 262 21, 902 17, 753 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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102, 283 | 109, 201 | 124, 836 


19, 494 | 
2, 880 
6, 940 | 
17, 586 | 
1, 646 
», 530 
5, 598 
14, 175 
3, 640 
13, 111 
5, 057 
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9, 701 
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$21, 


248, YSS 
78, 946 
11,474 

6, 748 
70, 153 
22, 590 
48, 541 
15, 757 
10, 777 
19, 049 

9, 411 

654, 948 

105, 080 

515, 701 

6, 022 
33, 128 
34, 970 

9, 246 
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5, 140 


3Y8 
4, 934 


36, 907 


47,316 
52, 631 
12, 639 


18, 223 | 


16, 472 
6, 079 


10, 100 | 


22, 676 





2, 451 
10, 998 

9, 605 | 
11, 841 


259, 262 


165, 109 
206 
207 
143 

64, 465 
564 
202 
279 

48, 472 
345 
158 
219 

91, 216 
211 
162 
130 

489, 612 
411 
176 
233 


260, 973 
85, 548 
12, 337 


8, 747 
66, 517 
23, 315 
48,915 
14, 523 
14, 152 
28, 203 
12, 777 

685, 775 
111, 059 
597 


6, 972 


44, 


499, 
12, 


638 
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901 | 


266 | 
164 | 


8, 359 


39, 
183, 
36, 
81, 
10, 
24, 


311 
669 
224 
, 646 
61, 572 
1, 453 


21, 966 


898 | 
905 | 
, 743 | 


17, 507 
5, 098 
9, 055 
24, 181 | 
2, 463 | 
10, 068 | 
10, 357 
19, 362 
4, 511 
10, 981 
8, 189 





239, 021 


146, 027 
262 
212 
124 

66, 313 
580 
193 
300 

54, 379 
387 
154 
251 


87, 466 | 


202 
165 
123 
446, 493 
oe 
74 


215 


235, 145 
47, 219 
7, 786 


11, 567 
69, 218 
26, 768 
54, 552 


13, 909 


10, 297 
44, 168 
18, 867 
470, 653 
78, 369 


565, 533 
6, 900 
44, 701 


52, 690 


13, 608 


15, 5 


557 


6, 902 


2, 369 | 
21, 674 | 


40, 131 | 
1, 766 | 


8, 658 


— } 


39, 1! 56 | 


165, 830 
30, 631 
17, 374 
74, 380 
10, 883 
21, 926 


46, 881 
60, 220 
16, 337 


22, 385 














| January-June 
re 1996-38 |_._-_ Zz 
6-month | a 
May |2verage’) i949 | 1950 
| 
} 
123, 883 378, 732 644, 093 707, 82] 
21, 750 87,192 | 105, 435 119, 861 
3, 974 8,502 | 20,957 24, 886 
11, 070 37, 506 53, 882 57, 548 
16, 756 | § 37,476 127, 487 121, 696 
3, 599 (8) | 22, 668 14, 701 
17, 152 9 83, 784 42, 494 73, 742 
7, 107 42, 294 60, 329 52, 274 
21, 589 53, 664 | 105, 530 107, O18 
5, O89 180 | 26, 246 24 240 
13, 148 12,540 | +61, 705 70, 208 
1, 799 6, 732 9, 173 20, 250 
1, 074 17, 675 19, 309 
12 4,770 1, 705 25, 045 
10, 908 61, 745 50, 859 
6,048 | 50, 493 58, 709 
282, 495 445, 944 1,367,057 | 1, 549, 943 
167, 150 334, 6388 (1, 015, 096 935, 884 
300 100 303 2Ri) 
209 100 214 209 
144 100 142 134 
55, O47 68, 604 745, 288 380, 589 
4s] 100 1, O86 05 
189 100 233 19% 
254 100 4166 289 
49, 202 84, 276 526, 024 295, 135 
350 100 624 350 
**138 100 183 153 
#9254 100 340 229 
89, 691 259, 380 772, 896 526, 251 
207 100 298 203 
165 100 1s] 165 
126 100 164 123 
451, 807 715, 608 |3, 585, 900 | 2, 700, 830 
379 100 501 377 
173 100 18S 176 
219 100 266 215 
233, 593 389, OS2 |2, 032, 051 1, 466, 878 
44, O85 150, 570 462, 018 363, 605 
7, 522 21, 654 84, 288 55, 560 
11, 026 2, 874 120, 758 55, 978 
54, 025 57, 864 816, 802 400, 570 
18, 480 31,044 235, 929 134, 729 
36, 951 30, 762 583, 790 277, 740 
14, 448 19, 872 107, 772 85, 121 
16, 280 1, 758 80, 230 65, 627 
36, 823 224, 862 184, 322 166, 828 
14, 498 71, 256 91, 873 75, 416 
539, 105 12, 575, 500 (3,044,090 | 3, 620, 930 
89, 971 156, 354 519, 445 595, 479 
579, 304 11,073, 430 (4,613,155 | 3,371, 8ll 
6, 423 12, 732 64, 246 40, 868 
40,154 43, 578 372, 407 240, 415 
48, 731 126, 066 518, 821 274, 478 
11, 483 13, 452 134, 229 67, 932) 
11, 954 n. s. Ss. 102, 537 78, 9387 
5, 148 n. Ss. 8. 52, 790 35, 7745 
3, 436 5, 922 21, 643 11, 052 
30, 545 28, 122 192, 398 103, 897 
40, 968 172, 146 313, 471 224, 949 
1, 762 15, 588 17, 640 8, 381 
9, 782 40, 938 89, 771 43, 419 
1, 160 4,704 6, 297 6, 520 
13, 895 39, 312 90, 491 78, 580 
287 2, 976 | 2, O86 1, 720 
40, 500 99, 366 419, 641 248, 643 
166, 002 220,014 |1, 266, 662 QRS, 672 
29, 695 52,452 | 238, 627 188, 887 
17, 037 35, 346 97, 388 101, 245 
75, 37 70 22 77, 916 620, 612 446, 785 
: 10, 284 5, 5: 56, 783 
22, 773 22, 170 16 | 842 132, 761 
53, 903 ]23 142,920 | 419, 794 311, 3il 
60, 928 64, 566 410, 884 350, 158 
17, 499 &, 244 97, 599 96, 540 
22, 444 25, 140 158, 653 124, 685 
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1950 1949 1950 January-June 
1936-38 
Item 6-month 
June June July August — January :, — March April May hg 1949 1950 
EcONOMIC CLASSES 
Crude materials thous. of dol 183, 77i 149,220 | 126,154 137, 886 162, 195 183,495 | 168,894 183, 891 161, 857 167, 766 380, O82 952, 199 1, 049, ¢ 74 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 290 236 | 199 | 218 257 290 267 290 256 265 100 251 276 
Unit value _do 200 199 196 | 191 183 183 186 187 192 191 100 203 190 
Quantity-.- ek: ae 145 119 102 114 140 159 144 155 13° 139 100 | 124 146 
Crude foodstuffs _thous. of dol 119, 916 102,098 | 92,462 91, 747 152,625 | 154,409 139, 891 128, 460 109, 378 117, 124 170,352 | 642,477 769, 178 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 422 360 | 326 323 538 544 193 | 452 385 413 100 377 452 
Unit value do 428 304 319 319 373 394 412 423 141 431 100 318 | 421 
Quantity __.-- do 99 118 102 101 144 | 138 120 107 87 96 100 119 107 
Manufactured foodstuffs. thous. of dol 75, 144 68, 123 65,160 | 69, 25 41,457 16, 860 | 58, 090 80, 124 61, 858 75, 971 189, 474 379, 644 398, 047 
~~ Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 238 216 206 219 13 148 184 254 196 241 100 200 210 
Unit value- do 203 205 205 207 194 202 199 197 195 198 100 202 199 
Quantity do 117 105 | 100 106 68 73 92 12¢ 101 121 100 99 106 
ee ae : thous. of dol 180, 392 110, 565 85, 030 i14, 428 131, 302 138, 523 130, 824 146, 894 130, 474 169, 049 251, 562 731, 788 896, 156 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 436 264 203 273 313 330 312 350 311 403 100 291 356 
Unit value do 184 200 185 188 177 175 | 175 179 176 177 100 216 | 178 
Quantity oF 234 132 | 110 | 145 177 189 | 179 196 177 227 100 134 | 201 
Finished manufactures___-thous. of dol__| 119, 885 99,458 | 90,157 99, 825 103, 905 99,479 92, 226 120, 315 108, 184 123, 879 239, 112 640,999 | 663, 968 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 301 250 226 | 250 261 250) 23] 302 | 271 | 211 100 268 | 278 
Unit value_-. do 250 257 260) 255 246 | 246 | 243 | 245 245 | 247 100 | 264 | 246 
Quantity do- 120 97 87 98 106 | 102 | 95 123 111 | 126 100 102 113 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES | | 
ic ral imports, total 
Agricultural = thous. of dol 289, 174 233, 315 205, 068 225, 304 272.017 292, 905 295, 299 306, 320 262, 657 278, 788 629, 742 1, 441,805 | 1, 725, 143 
Anaandiekins2 fthous. of pieces 10, 767 5, 627 6, 628 7, 349 6,014 7, 023 6, 328 7. 431 7, 542 8, 032 134, O88 32, 033 47, 123 
Hides and skins™--\ thous of dol 11, 990 6,173 6, 168 7,011 6, 470 7, 539 7,175 7,973 7, 653 8,506] 25,950 | 34,557 50, 836 
Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables 
thous. of dol 17, 699 14, 471 13, 359 17, 093 14, 726 17, 995 15, 622 19, 160 18, 267 18, 867 40, 302 105, 060 107, 610 
. 7 beans {thous. of Ib 79, 995 71,913 48, 933 419, 546 68, 233 52, 666 95, 130 55, 816 44, 919 73,679 | 284,004 | 370,354 | 402, 205 
Cocoa or cacao beans j thous. of dol 18, 173 10, 283 8, 375 8, 463 12, 482 9, 985 19, 718 12, 492 10, 314 16, 365 17, 580 78, 702 87, 047 
Coff fthous. of lb 128, 8&8 222, 473 222, 783 211, 665 295, 718 273, 228 207, 832 174. 397 149, 301 138, 562 903, 906 |1, 427,053 | 1, 072, 208 
ONGC \thous. of dol 56, 374 56, 038 58, 542 55, 294 105,315 | 104,945 84, 607 73, 089 64, 126 f 366, 596 441, 820 
Cane sugar fthous. of lb 600, 211 770, 445 730, 980 741, 303 132. 176 317, 034 543.706 | 873.457 | 615.314 4, 306, 410 | 3,678,718 
ae SUSST - - \thous. of dol 31, 109 38, 186 36, 525 37, 683 6, 827 16, 182 27,614 43, 344 30, 393 210, 354 185, 709 
. fthous. of lb 174, 207 114, 727 103, 459 111, 057 152, 171 130, 505 120, 668 127, 717 171, 704 754, 419 869, 171 
Crude rubber \thous. of dol 33, 819 19, 198 16, 649 17, 171 22, 631 19, 837 19, 209 22,947 | 29,551 | 130, 460 149, 090 
Vegetable oils (expre S- fthous. of Ib % 78, 535 82, 785 74,124 | 89,133 93, 909 92, 372 7A, 37: 73, 641 84,867 | 88, 837 N.A 447, 433 492, 625 
sed) and oilseeds..--\ thous. of dol 12, 141 11, 605 9,902 | 11,712 13, 389 12,510 | 11,205} 11, 251 14,248 | 14, 182 N.A 74,086 | 75, 537 
Tobacco, | unmanu- shous, of Ib 7, 571 8,218 | 6, 606 9, O88 4.758} 8, 184 6, 368 7, 930 6, 530 8, 121 5,106 | 45, 834 44, 704 
So spot Pa \thous. of dol 5, 974 6, 853 5, 795 7, 742 3,916 | 6,949 5, 356 6,699 | 5, 531 6, 880 3 37, 298 37, 389 
’ 7 “*" (thous. of lb 27 36, 210 19, 407 | 15, 415 23, 192 35, 862 | 47,912 | 42, 091 40, 327 34. 555 ¢ 119.373 | 251, 647 
tured io nteeagpe fo 31, 044 15, 605 11, 671 20, 734 26, 053 35, 081 31,863 | 27,925 | 31,055] 28,704| 96.601 194, 029 
Nonagricultural imports, total | | 
thous. of dol__| 389, 934 9 | 253,896 | 287,812 319, 766 | 329,860 | 264,626 | 353,363 | 309,094 | 375,000 | 600,834 |1 302 | 2, 051, 877 
Fish, including shellfish do 12, 560 57 | 9, 547 | 9, 149 9, 500 10,050 | 10,497 | 10,702 | 8,119 | 12,102 5, 432 64, 030 
Undressed furs. do | 4,414 7, 758 8, 608 | 7, 487 7, 427 10, 956 | 6,174 | 8, 955 | 5, 414 | 7, 331 32, 550 | 43, 244 
ee thous. of Ib | 30,801 28, 915 | 20, 121 | 37, 842 51, 248 26, 224 | 24,595 | 46,982 45,610 | 31, 202 286, 566 25, « 205, 414 
pecepe {thous ofdol..| 6,838] 6,362] 4,203 | 7,878 || 10,319] 5,493] 5,162| 9,697] 9,502] 6,592] 17,484] 5 43, 284 
Silk manufactures thous. of dol | f 1, 157 | 1, 143 | 1,716 2, 358 2, 449 | 2, 430 1, 884 1, 640 1, 470 4, 656 11, 960 11, 432 
Paper and paper materials... .do_.-.| 55,991 | 51, 302 55, 996 60, 961 58, 433 52,810 | 58, 734 50, 826 67, 817 110, 550 330,091 | 354, 416 
Woodpul a 8. tons. | 130 114 135 212 237 184 201 150 204 1, 062 | 765 | 1, 200 
ood pulp thous. of dol 14, 373 11,615 138, 482 18, 912 20, 261 17, 333 19, 474 14, 695 19, 610 42, 312 88, 327 112, 227 
——— thous. of Ib__.| 795,482 | 754,819 | 808,258 || 836,993 | 695,901 | 764,797 | 739,119 | 974,871 |2, 781,072 |4, 593, 699 | 4, 810, 804 
. ewsprint......-.{{ous: of dol__| 37,261 | 35,942 | 38,192 || 38, 921 | 5 | 31,708 | 35,606 | 33,703 | 44,927 | 53,448 | 217,713 | 221, 064 
Petroleum and product thous. of dol 7,473 | 36, 630 | 35, 417 48, 489 3 38, 138 51, 305 47, 675 45, 295 20,772 | 229, 272 283, 799 
Crude petrole thous. of bbl 12, 550 | 12, 704 | 11, 647 13, 878 11, 891 | 14, 924 13, 787 13, 731 14,388 | 75,831 | 84, 975 
rude petroleum \ thous. of dol 27,284 | 27,319 | 25,421 30,658 | 36,179 | 25,977 | 32,374] 29,998 | 29,031 10,434 | 168,056 | 183, 647 
Diamonds, gems, cut, not set } | | 
thous. of dol_- 5, 055 3, 342 | 3, 506 4, 089 3, 819 | 4,001 | 4, 144 4, 804 | 3, 215 | 4, 602 11, 598 15, 898 | 25, 821 
Nonferrous ores and metals, includ- 
ing ferro-alloys.......thous. of dol 91, 082 71, 348 45,282 | 64,256 || 59,952 | 73,537 | 64, 489 60, 515 51,501 | 80, 609 89,010 | 484,255 | 421,733 
Cc sp 28 ot of Ib 174, 274 93, 140 67,658 | 90,744 118, 107 } 112,315 | 122,764 90, 595 69, 039 } 132, 228 205, 662 | 627,015 | 701, 215 
— thous. of dol 32,771 | 17,763 | 11,007 | 15,196 || 19,151 | 19,284 | 20,026 | 14,862 | 11,789 | 23, 283 | 20, 052 | 138,303 | 122, 015 
Lead 2 —— of Ib 83, 046 143, 322 | 18, 601 61, 712 54, 852 62, 572 67, 848 | 52, 393 | 65, 575 109, 850 23,058 | 548,653 | 441, 284 
a thous. of dol 9,305 | 18,439 | 2, 232 7, 909 6, 358 7, 025 7,241} 5,621) 6,341 | 11,029 744 | 86,306 | 46,562 
Tin 30 thous. of Ib 20, 253 13, 791 12, 383 19, 637 10, 546 22, 307 21,430 | 15, 069 | 9,705 | 24, 210 79,956 | 108, 344 112, 974 
- thous. of dol 14, 911 13,495 | 11,685 | 18, 892 8,702 | 17,360} 15,340} 10,598 6,955 | 17,456} 37,470 | 106,678 | 82, 615 
Chemicals and related products | | } | 
thous. of dol 9, 400 8, 310 5, 160 | 7, 807 9, 298 9, 797 10,150 | 13,258 | 14,496 | 13, 566 43,428 | 58, 867 | 70, 667 
| } } 


1 Six-twelfths annual total. 
2 Includes Canal Zone. 
§ This total includes, Iceland, Ireland (Eire), 
shown, 

‘ Excludes trade with Greenland as follows: 1936-38 6-month average less than $1,000: 
January-June 1949 and 1950, $28,000 and $14,000, respectively. 

5 Includes Trieste. 

6 This total includes Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Rumania, in addition to the countries shown. 

? Arabian Peninsula States, including Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and Arabian Peninsula 
States, n. e. s. 

§ The figure for India includes Pakistan and Burma, 

* The figure for Japan includes Korea and Taiwan (Formosa). 

Includes Tangier, 

'"' Includes Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa, and French West Africa: and in 1936 38, 
also French Somaliland. 

" Includes Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

8 Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and other British West Africa. 

a This total includes Austria, Denmark, Iceland, Ireland (Eire) and Trieste, in addi- 
tion to the countries shown. 

'S Excludes trade with Greenland as follows: 1936-38 6-month average, $339,000; Janu- 
ary-June 1949 and 1950, $198,009 and $559,000, respectively. 

6 This total includes Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland 
and Danzig, and Rumania, in addition to the countries shown. 

" Includes a small amount of trade with “Other Southern and Southeastern Asia.” 

'§ Exports of United States or domestic merchandise. 

" Private relief shipments of food products are included in the agricultural export 
totals reported here, 


and Trieste, in addition to the countries 


September 4, 1950 


20 Data for 1936-38 have been adjusted in accordance with the 1949 commodity classifi- 
cations. 

*1 Excludes ‘‘Special Category” exports after April or June 1949, 

22 Not strictly comparable with data for later years. 

23 Unadjusted; not strictly comparable with data for later years. 

24 Imports for consumption. 

*5 Includes a few nonagricultural items; quantity excludes a few small items not reported 
in pieces. 

26 Oil equivalent. 

27 Clean content pounds. 

*8 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured copper; value also covers 
small items of copper manufactures. 

*® Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured lead; value also covers smal 
items of lead manufactures. 

© Includes tin in the form of bars, blocks, pigs, ete., and tin content of ores. 


n. a.= Not available. 
n. $s. s.=Not shown separately. 


* Includes Ireland (Eire) for statistical purposes. 

** The 10 percent decline in the export unit value index of manufactured foods from 
April to May 1950, and the increase in quantity of these exports are principally due to 
the sale of a large quantity of dried eggs from Department of Agriculture stocks to the 
British Ministry of Food at a substantial discount from current market price. Manu- 
factured foodstuffs other than dried eggs showed a decline in unit value of only 3 percent 
and a decrease of 9 percent in quantity. Although the amount shipped decreased con- 
siderably in June, this item continued to influence the indexes. 









Greece Invites Bids for 
Oil Burner and Ventilators 


United States manufacturers and export- 
ers are invited by the Greek Government 
Social Insurance Institute to quote on the 
supply of one central heating oil burner, 
automatic, approximately 60,000 calories, for 
the Volo branch office, together with all nec- 
essary accessories except one oil tank of 
approximately 3-ton capacity; also, 10 elec- 
tric window ventilators. Bids to supply this 
equipment will be received until September 
11, 1950, by the Greek Government Social In- 
surance Institute, 22b Churchill Street, 
Athens, Greece. 

Copies of the tender documents and speci- 
fications may be obtained on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Low-Cost Housing Project 
Planned for Istanbul 


The Governor of the Vilayet of Istanbul 
and Mayor of the city (joint office) has issued 
specifications covering a low-cost housing 
project, in connection with which the con- 
struction of roads, drainage system, water 
supply, and electric-light and gas installa- 
tions is also contemplated. 

The municipality will undertake initially 
a construction project to cost an aggregate 
of 5,000,000 Turkish lire, and contemplates 
subsequently further projects estimated to 
cost 1,500,000 Turkish lire each. 

The types of houses to be constructed will 
be one-story dwellings of two rooms, one- 
story dwellings of three rooms, and two-story 
dwellings of three rooms. 

An Official of the municipality states that 
bidders are invited to make general or spe- 
cial bids in connection with any of nine 
specifications, although bids are desired 
which will include one at least of each of 
the three types of dwellings. 

Bids will be received until September 15, 
1950, by the Directorate of Records and Pro- 
cedures of the Municipality, Istanbul, Tur- 
key. 

A copy of the bid requirements and one 
set of specifications may be obtained on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Pumping and Generating 
Units Wanted for 
Aleppo Water System 


The Syrian Ministry of Public Works has 
issued a call for bids for the supply and 
installation of pumping and generating units 
for the new Aleppo water-supply system. 
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The tender call for four sections of pumping 
and generating units of the following specifi- 
cations: First section, supply and erection of 
electric motor pumps and accessories des- 
tined to deliver crude water from the intake 
at the Euphrates to the main purification 
plant and pumping station; second section, 
supply and erection of motor pumps and ac- 
cessories to deliver filtered water from the 
main purification plant to the headwork of 
the gravity canal; third section, supply and 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


erection of motor pumps and accessories to 
deliver water from the plant of final filtra. 
tion and sterilization near Aleppo to the city 
distributing reservoirs; fourth section, supply 
and erection of generating units, transform. 
ers, and other apparatus necessary for the 
electric-power plants. 

One set of bidding conditions and specifi- 
cations (in English) is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 





Intelligence Branch. 


Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 





and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan, and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 
{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Alcoholic Beverages: 11. 

Ceramic Products: 32. 

Chemicals Industrial: 52. 

Clothing and Accessories: 35, 37, 39. 
Construction Materials: 31, 45, 55, 56. 
Cosmetics and Toilet Articles: 1. 
Dolls: 3, 24. 

Electrical Equipment: 30, 55. 
Engineering Specialties: 49. 

Fats and Oils: 6. 

Foodstuffs: 27, 37, 40, 48. 

Furniture: 51. 

Hair Goods: 13. 

Hides and Skins: 42, 54. 

Household Goods: 26. 

Industrial Equipment: 55. 


Metal and Metal Products: 28, 43. 
Miiliners’ Supplies: 29. 
Moss: 12. 
Musical Instruments: 21. 
Office Supplies: 48. 
Optical Goods: 
Ore: 14. 
Paper Products and Stationery: 5, 35. 
Parasols and Umbrellas: 25, 37. 
Pharmaceuticals and Drugs: 50. 
Photographic Supplies: 36. 
Plastics: 15, 41. 
Printing Inks: 46. 
Processes: 49. 
Sporting Goods and Toys: 3, 17, 19, 24. 
Insecticides: 44, 52. Tanning and Dyeing Equipment: 16. 
Leather Articles: 18, 37. Textiles: 2, 4, 22, 37. 
Machinery and Accessories: 7, 8, 9, 10, 23, Tools (Hand and Machine): 38. 

26, 34, 37, 38, 42, 53. Wire: 28. 
Marine Products: 27. Wool; 33, 54. 
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95, D. C. Additional copies (in English or 
French) may be obtained from the Syrian 
Legation, 2215 Wyoming Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be submitted by October 14, 
1950, to the Chairman of the Board, Aleppo 
Water Supply Service, Aleppo, Syria. 


Argentina Invites Bids To 
Supply Suction Dredges 


The Ministerio de Obras Publicas de la 
Nacion, Buenos Aires, Argentina, will call for 
public bids for tenders on September 29, 
1950, for the construction of two suction 
dredges, with cutter, equipped with machin- 
ery supplied by the Ministry of Public Works. 

United States manufacturers and suppliers 
may obtain bids and technical specifications 
(Public Licitation No. 1,713), from the Minis- 
terio de Obras Publicas de la Nacion, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, on payment of 2 pesos. A 
draft to the order of the Direccio6n de Sumin- 
istros should be inclosed. 


Additional Power-Station 
Equipment for New Zealand 


Bids are invited by the New Zealand State 
Hydro-Electric Department at Wellington 
covering the supply and delivery of four 
single-phase auto-transformer units, each 
16,667 kv.-a. 127/63.5/11 kv., 50 cycles, out- 
door type, oil-immersed, water-cooled. The 
auto transformers will form one 50,000 kv.-a. 
three-phase bank with a spare unit. This 
bank will interconnect the 220 kv. and 110 
kv sections of the Roxburgh Power Station, 
and the power flow may be in either direction. 

The equipment is desired in connection 
with Contract No. 158 for the Roxburgh 
Power Station. Bids will be received until 
November 7, 1950. 

One copy of the tender, including plans 
and specifications, is available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Copies of this document also 
may be obtained from the New Zealand Trade 
Commissioner, 1800 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Israel Official To Study 
New Methods in U. S. 


Moshe Weisglass, Chairman of the Dele- 
gation of Industrialists-Technicians from the 
Manufacturers’ Association of Israel, 13 
Montefiore Street, Tel Aviv, is expected to 
spend 4 to 6 weeks in the United States, 
arriving late in August. He is interested in 
obtaining technical information on new pro- 
duction methods, problems of efficiency, 
technical improvements of machinery and 
equipment, maximum exploitation of raw 
materials, and the use of substitutes and 
scrap materials. 

Interested parties may contact him c/o 
Manufacturers’ Association of Israel, Office 
of the Representative in the United States, 


258 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 19, 
N.Y. 


U.S. Capital Wanted for 
Israel Financial Weekly 


G. Eichelgruen, editor of the Israel finan- 
cial weekly, Business Digest, wishes to in- 
terest a United States firm in purchasing a 
half share in the publication. The weekly 
is reported to have a paid circulation of 
about 1,300 in a country of 1,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. The paper is owned by a limited com- 
pany, which intends to increase its capital 
to 1£10,000, of which I£5,000 is to be held by 
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local interests and I£5,000 is to be supplied 
by an American investor. The money ob- 
tained from foreign investors is to be used 
for extension of technical facilities, new of- 
fice premises, and a car. 

Additional information concerning this in- 
vestment opportunity is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. For complete details, interested 
parties should correspond with Mr. Eichel- 
gruen, Editor, Israel Business Books, Ltd., 
Haifa, Israel. 

(World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared.) 


U. S. Participation Sought for 
Asbestos Project, Egypt 


A consulting mining engineer in Egypt, 
who holds a mineral-prospecting license for 
asbestos in the Eastern Desert, offers to a 
United States firm a free option to examine 
the property with a view to ascertaining the 
size and quality of the deposit. Dependent 
on the findings of such a study, the firm 
would then be invited to participate, through 
investment of capital and technical assist- 
ance, in exploitation of the property. 

According to the engineer, Edward M. E. 
Alfy, his prospecting license covers 322 acres 
which, from preliminary investigation, ap- 
parently contain an extensive deposit of as- 
bestos. Mr. Alfy states that samples taken 
from the outcrops were reported as amosite 
of very short fiber, having good heat and acid 
resistance, which would be suitable for as- 
bestos wool and powder. 

Mr. Alfy was formerly an inspector of mines 
with the Mines and Quarries Department, 
Egyptian Ministry of Commerce and Indus- 
try. He has furnished to the Department of 
Commerce a technical report on the property 
which he made in 1949. Interested firms 
may obtain this report on a loan basis by ap- 
plying to the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Mr. Alfy’s address is 17 Rue 
Hoda Chaarawi, Bab-el-Louk, Cairo, Egypt. 


Further Imports From U. S, 
Authorized for Germany 


Further allocations for foreign exchange 
for imports of various commodities from the 
United States have been approved by the 
Import Advisory Committee in Frankfurt- 
am-Main, Germany. The following list indi- 
cates amounts of allocations and commodities 
to be purchased. Names of German importers 
receiving the allocations are not known. Ad- 
ditional information can be obtained by com- 
municating with the secretariat of the 
German Import Committee, Verwaltung fuer 
Wirtschaft, McNair Barracks, Frankfurt 
Hoechst, Germany. 


Apples, pears, peaches, and apricots, 
all dried___- rg ee Ee 
Prunes, dried___ far ae 550, 000 
Machines, total__ cena eee ee 2, 300, 000 
a. Textile machines__ A = 1, 000, 000 
b. Miscellaneous machines, as in- 
dustrial sewing machines; 
zipper machines with all nec- 
essary spare parts; special 
packing machines; foundry 
machines and Denver super- 
agitators; printing machines 
(proof presses, Varityper, and 
others) ; machines for glass 
yroduction (bottle-glass- 
lowing machines) ; machines 
for the manufacture of 
shoes; refiner with special 
stainless-lined refining cham- 
ber furnished complete ; Mis- 
sion automatic lubricated 
plug valves, steel body with 
flange, 4,000 pounds test, 
2,000 pounds working pres- 
sure; Boyd press; various 
GRRS FUE iiediaseinwted 1, 300, 000 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Norway—Kobro & Co. (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer), 15 Kirkegaten, Oslo, 
wishes to manufacture in Norway, under U.S. 
License, the following products: nail polish, 
cream shampoo, toilet preparation, deodor- 
ants, and/or other cosmetics. Firm desires 
tv produce the products mentioned above, or 
similar items, and wishes to be appointed as 
general representative in Norway for one or 
more specific products with the right to man- 
ufacture and sell these in Norway under the 
original trade-mark. Additional informa- 
tion may be obtained from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


2. Australia—Natex (Australia) Proprie- 
tary, Ltd. (manufacturer), 146-148 Lonsdale 
Street, Melbourne, C. 1, offers on an outright 
sale basis 64’s quality undyed wool jersey yard 
goods, 48 to 50 inches wide. Quantity avail- 
able: 400 pounds a week. Goods sold by the 
pound—2 yards=1 pound. Samples obtain- 
able direct from Australian firm at request of 
interested importers at shipper’s expense. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

3. Denmark—Pauline Clausen (Mrs.), 
(manufacturer), Klitrose Alle 36, Kastrup 
(near Copenhagen), has available for export 
artistic dolls dressed in Danish national cos- 
tumes, and Hans Andersen and other fairy 
tale characters of high-quality handicraft 
work. Sample doll available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

4. Denmark—Mina Raun-Almskov (manu- 
facturer), Kongevejen 34, Fredensborg, offers 
on an outright sale basis high-quality hand- 
woven table runners, cushion covers and 
lunch sets of woolen, cotton, and flaxen yarns. 
Goods may be made in various sizes according 
to buyer’s specifications, and firm prefers to 
sell to gift shops or similar retail outlets. 
Sample of handicraft work available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

5. England—D. G. Charles (manufacturer), 
42 Burne Street, London, N. W. 1, wishes to 
export copper-etched and  hand-printed 
Christmas cards depicting historic buildings 
of England. Sample set of cards available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

6. England—Job Brothers, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), Tower Building, Water Street, Liver- 
pool 3, offers on an outright sale basis sperm 
oil, filtered pale, maximum 1 percent and 
2 percent f. f. a.; semipressed spermaceti, and 
filtered pale cod oil, maximum 1 percent 
f. f. a. Price information may be obtained 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
pe > 

7. England—The Magnetic Equipment Co. 
(manufacturer), Cosham, Portsmouth, 
Hants., wishes to export and seeKs agents in 
various sections of the United States for high- 
grade bin level indicators. Illustrated leaflet, 
drawing and detailed information available 
on a loan basts from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

8. England—William Moss & Sons, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), North Circular Road, 
Cricklewood, London, N.W. 2, has available 
for export hand- or power-operated hydrau- 
lic working platforms. Additional informa- 
tion and illustrated literature available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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9. England—Parkims, Hodge, & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturers’ distributor), 10 Portman 
Square, London, W. 1, offers on an outright 
sale basis machinery for making needles and 
pins. 

10. France—Armand Despland (inventor), 
12 Rue Paul Verlaine, Lyon-Villeurbanne, 
Rhone, wishes to sell, for manufacture in 
the United States, his patented apparatus for 
registering the presence of body odors and 
bad breath. The “counter” does not deodor- 
ize, but merely indicates the presence of 
unpleasant odors in breath or on the body. 
Description of invention may be obtained 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

11. France—Pasquier Desvignes (grower, 
dealer), Domaine cu Marquisat, St. Lager, 
Rhone, desires to export and seeks agent for 
high-grade red and white Burgundy wines, 
including Maconnais, Moulin-a-Vent, Gevrey 
Chambertin, Pommard, Beaujolais, Chablis, 
Pouilly Fuissé, and red Cd6tes-du-Rhéne 
wines. 

12. France—Etablissements M. Divetain & 
Fils (collector and exporter of Carragheen 
moss), 22 Rue Vauban, Cherbourg, Manche, 
has available for export 300 to 400 metric 
tons (depending on crop) of Carragheen 
moss (Irish moss) for industrial purposes. 
Inspection available at Cherbourg address at 
importer’s expense. 

13. France—Fernand Hyvernat (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, exporter), Saint-Benoit, 
Vienne, has available for export good quality 
false hair, mustaches, wigs and toupees 
(theatrical or street wear), 6 to 8 dozen each 
month, according to importer’s specifications. 
Photographic drawings available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Correspondence in French pre- 
ferred. 

14. France—Société Promica, Produits des 
Mines et Carriéres, S. A. R. L. (wholesaler), 
1 Rue du Canal de la Marne, Schiltigheim, 
Strasbourg, offers on an outright sale basis 
unlimited quantities of excellent quality 
ores, including manganese, fluor-spar, cal- 
cium carbonate, ground baryte sulfate and 
calcinated magnesite. Correspondence in 
French or German preferred. 

15. Germany—Elastonwerk Bayern G. m. 
b. H (manufacturer), Waldkraiburg/Ober- 
bayern, Bavaria, has available for export 
imitation leather, printed and pressed plastic 
foils, odorless, highly resistant to heat, cold, 
acid alkalis, and oils. Specifications: Thick- 
ness 0.07 to 1.0 millimeters; width up to 110 
centimeters. 

16. Germany—Fass U. Bottichfabrik, J. & 
U. Scharrer (manufacturer), 75 Niirnberger- 
strasse, Schnaittach Markt, Nirnberg, Ba- 
varia, has available for export barrels, vats, 
tubs, windlasses for the tanning and dyeing 
industry. Illustrated literature available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

17. Germany—Adolf Legrand (manufac- 
turer), No 11 Pullacher Strasse, Munich 25, 
Bavaria, wishes to export excellent quality, 
high-precision fishing reels. Illustrated leaf- 
lets and price information (in German and 
English) available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

18. Germany—Luettringhaus & Co. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 62 Hacketaeuerstrasse, 
Koeln-Muehlheim, is interested in exporting 
medium- and good-quality leather and imi- 
tation leather handbags, overnight bags, 
portfolios, and other leather goods. Samples 
obtainable direct from German firm at ex- 
pense of interested importers. 
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19. Germany — Marlan-Teddybiren — M. 
Lanske (manufacturer of stuffed animals), 
Elze, Hanover, has available for export plush 
teddy bears in all sizes. Photograph of toy 
bears available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Germany—Joh. Georg Trummeter 
(manufacturer), 14 Pfisterstrasse, Firth, 
Bavaria, desires to export polished, nicKel- 
plated brass magnifying glasses. A set of 
photographs available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Correspondence in German preferred. 

21. Germany.—O. Voglgsang (manufac- 
turer), 6 Arcisstrasse, Munich 2, Bavaria, has 
available for export walnut cabinet harpsi- 
chords; weight, 95 pounds. Keyboard: 414 
octaves, C to F 3; covers 5% octaves, C to 
F 4. Illustrated leaflet and price list avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

22. Italy—Manifattura Chierese (manu- 
facturer), 1 Corso Luigi Cibrario, Chieri 
(Turin Province), offers to export and seeks 
agent for curtains and table linens of various 
patterns. Price list and sample cuttings 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Corre- 
spondence in Italian, French, or German pre- 
ferred. 

23. Italy—-Distribuzione Iternazionale Cal- 
colatrici Tecniche Arici (D. I. C. T. A.), 
(International Distribution Technical Cal- 
culating Machines Arici), (manufacturer), 
50 Via Borrelli, Palermo, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for “ARICI T3” calculating 
machines, a device designed to aid architects 
and engineers dealing in cement materials. 
Quantity available: 500 machines a year. 
Technical description available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

24. Italy—Pramaggiore S. R. L. (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, exporter), 10 Via Fratelli 
Rosselli, Novara, desires to export and seeks 
agent for first-class, unbreakable dolls. 
Quantity available: 1,000 dolls monthly. 
Price information with photograph of vari- 
ous types of dolls available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

25. Japan—Hagiwara & Co. G. (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 29, 1-Chome, Asakura- 
Torigoe, Daito-ku, Tokyo, is interested in 
exporting silk-covered bamboo _ parasols. 
Present production 300 dozen a month, with 
anticipated increase to 500 dozen monthly. 
Photographs and price list with sample silk 
pieces attached available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

26. Japan—Katoh & Co., Ltd. (export dis- 
tributors), 22, 8-Chome, Kobikicho, Nakaku, 
Nagoya, has available for export household 
sewing machines. 

27. Japan—Koyo Shoji Kaisha, Ltd. (Koyo 
Trading Co., Ltd.), 15, East-3, Hanazono-cho, 
Otaru, Hokkaido, is interested in exporting 
marine products and canned goods. 

28. Japan—Matsui Wire Netting Industry 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturer, wholesaler, ex- 
porter), Central P. O. Box 677, Tokyo, wishes 
to export all types of wire netting, cloth, 
wire and barbed wire. 

29. Japan—H. W. St. John & Co. (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturer), 6-3 Chome, 
Tsukiji, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, is interested in ex- 
porting beautiful hand-woven paper cord 
Okinawan hat bodies in any type weave 
(Ishime, Ajiro, etc.) and in any size “bu” 
(size of paper used in weaving). Also offers 





good-quality pedaline braid, perle viscas 
braid and artificial hat trimmings. 
30. Netherlands—Electro-Elwe (manufac. 


turer), Duivendrechtsekade 65, Amsterdam, | 


has available for export lighting equipment 
for industrial, office, and home uses. Sam. 
ples available direct from Netherlands firm 
at request of interested importers. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared. 

31. Netherlands—N. V. Schokbeton (man. 
ufacturer), 86 Burgwal, Kampen, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for windows made of 
a special kind of concrete termed “shock 
concrete,” roofing and wail slabs. Set of 
pamphlets, photographs and samples of ma. 
terials available on a loan basis from Com. 
mericial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart. 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be. 
ing prepared. 

32. Norway—Hegge Keramikk, Jens Gru. 
ner-Hegge (manufacturer), 51 Parkveien, 
Oslo, offers on an outright-sale basis the 
following types of Norwegian ceramic prod- 
ucts, immediately available for export: 100 
liqueur sets, 8 glasses and bottle in shape 
of elephant, trunk containing ceramic ball- 
shaped stopper; approximately 300 flower 
vases of different shapes, decorations, sizes, 
and colors; 100 bonbon dishes with covers in 
various sizes and colors. Products inspected 
at factory before shipment. Price informa- 
tion and samples of the above-listed prod- 
ucts available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

33. Portugal—Alves Raposo, Lda. (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, exporter), Minde, has 
available for export the following types of 
Portuguese wool, mainly coarse grades: 
Churra carpet wool, white and black wool 
from skins and fleeces; white and black tops; 
wool waste; yarn. Washed, graded, and 
baled under the supervision of technicians 
of the National Junta of Livestock Products 
(Government body). Correspondence in 
Portuguese preferred, but English acceptable. 

34. Scotland—Dempster, Moore & Co. 
(Machinery), Ltd. (manufacturer), St. An- 
drews Works, Bonnybridge, first-class mo- 
tor-driven lathes, 61%4-inch centers, 13-inch 
swing and 7!4-inch centers, 15-inch swing. 
Price lists and illustrated catalogs available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

35. Scotland—Finlay Paper Products, Ltd. 
(wholesale stationers and manufacturers of 
tartan paper), 97 Fordneuk Street, Glasgow, 
offers on an outright-sale basis approxi- 
mately £1,000 worth each month of silk-tar- 
tan-bound photograph albums, silk-tartan 
diaries, tartan slippers, and tartan paper. 
Price list of these items and folder contain- 
ing samples of tartan paper available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

36. Scotland—Kirn Precision Intruments, 
Ltd. (manufacturer), 160 Argyll Street, 
Dunoon, Argyll, offers on an outright-sale 
basis high-grade fingerprint cameras and 
viewfinders. Illustrated pamphlets available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

37, Scotland—Scottish General Products, 
Ltd. (export house of Scottish Cooperative 
Wholesale Society) (manufacturer) , 37 Laid- 
law Street, Glasgow, C. 5, offers for export 
and seeks agent for bakery equipment, in- 
cluding all sizes of mixers, beater bearings, 
whisks, pie and tart machines, dough ma- 
chines, mixing and kneading machines; all 
kinds of biscuits; all types of leather goods, 
such as traveling bags, wallets, brief cases, 
and toilet cases; bedroom slippers and other 
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types of shoes; Scotch knitwear and scarves; 
men’s hosiery; Harris tweeds, tartans, sazo- 
nies, and worsteds; work clothes; blankets; 
damasks and linens; various styles and 
grades of umbrellas. Illustrated catalog (in 
color) and export price list available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

38. Sweden—Jonsereds Fabrikers, Aktie- 
polag (manufacturers), Jonsered (near Gote- 
porg), offers for export and seeks agent for 
all kinds of modern woodworking machinery 
and tools. 

39. Union of South Africa—Elie Saporta 
& Co. (export merchants and distributors), 
E. P. B. S. Buildings, P. O. Box 166, Port 
Elizabeth, offers on an outright-sale basis 
ladies’ and children’s fancy and standard- 
type shoes, medium to good in quality. 
Shipping information requested by firm 
would be the quantity of pairs required in 
one export case. Samples of shoe styles for- 
warded by South African firm to interested 
importers at buyer’s expense, or photographs 
with leather samples obtainable direct at 
South African’s firm’s expense. 


Export Opportunities 


40. Australia—Sydney Produce Co. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler, commission 
merchant), Station House, Rawson Place, 
Sydney, urgently requests quotations for top- 
grade American potatoes. Cable address: 
Sydney Produce, Haymarket, Sydney. 

41. France—Hebert Ducasse (wholesaler, 
importing distributor, sales agent), 26 Rue 
Marengo, Bordeaux, Gironde, desires pur- 
chase quotations at earliest possible date 
and seeks agency for laminated plastic in 
sheets or panels in the largest standard sizes 
available, ranging in thickness from 3 to 8 
millimiters (or 0.118 inch to 0.315 inch). 
Specifications: Transparent, crystal-clear 
and/or opaque colors; smooth, nonporous 
surface, dimensionally stable at highest sum- 
mer temperature; nonbreakable but easy to 
saw, punch, or drill for any kind of indus- 
trial, commercial, and home uses, such as 
wall panels, wainscot, stall partitions, work 
surfaces, tops (counter, sink, table), decora- 
tive installations; nonabsorbent, resistant to 
fire, corrosion, impacts, and outdoor ex- 
posure, 

42. Italy—Antonio Gialanella di Rocco 
(glove manufacturer and exporter), 13 Via S. 
Aspreno, Naples, seeks direct purchase quo- 
tations for machinery to manufacture Sim- 
plex cloth, 42 inches wide, 500 yards a day; 
glove-cutting machine capable of cutting 
2,700 pairs of Simplex gloves an hour; peccary 
and deerskin leather for gloves. 

(Previously announced as foreign visitor in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, August 28, 
1950.) 

43. Mexico—Cia Impresora Papelera, S. A., 
“La Helvetia” (manufacturer of printed, 
lithographed, and graphic-art goods; im- 
porter of stationery, office supplies, printing 
and lithographing equipment, paper, inks, 
novelty goods), San Antonio Abad 121, 
Apartado 1893, Mexico, D. F., is interested 
in purchasing a quantity of calendar screws, 
either nickel-plated or brass, for fastening 
daily sheets to the cardboard backs. One 
sample set of screws, brass and nickel-plated, 
is available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

44. Portugal—Alfredo Rodrigues dos San- 
tos, Lda. (also known as Agencia Helice) 
(importer, wholesaler, retailer), 69 caves, 
Avenida da Liberdade, Lisbon, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for DDT insecticide, 100 
percent pure powder, with certificate. Im- 
port licenses are not readily available for 


goods from dollar areas, but firm believes: 


that license can be obtained. 


Sepiember 4, 1950 
899738—50—3 


45. Salvador—Freund & Co. (importing 
distributor, wholesaier, and 1etailer or hard- 
ware and construction materials), Avenida 
Espana No. 16, or P. O. Box 82, San Salvador, 
seeks purchase quotations for aluminum 
window frames. Before reaching an agree- 
ment with manufacturer, firm would like to 
get samples for inspection before starting to 
order. Inasmuch as customs duties are paid 
on gross weight, packing of the windows 
must be as light as possible, consistent with 
security. This firm is interested in obtain- 
ing the exclusive representation on a distrib- 
utorship basis for a line of aluminum window 
frames and is not interested in dealing with 
jobbers. 

46. Thailand—Lau Hua Cheang Co. (im- 
port merchant and manufacturers’ repre- 
sentative), 119 Wat Tuk Compound, Bang- 
kok, is interested in purchasing colored offset 
printing inks and newspaper printing inks, 
permanent to sun rays and heat, packed in 
2-pound tins. 


Agency Opportunities 


47. Australia—Cedric H. Brock (importer, 
indent agent), Dudley Buildings, 527 Collins 
Street, Melbourne, C. 1, wishes to obtain 
exclusive agency for all types of high-quality 
fancy groceries and lurury foodstuff items. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

48. Austria—Martin Bartel (sales agent), 
44 Kirchengasse, Vienna VII, is interested 
in obtaining agency for food and provisions, 
especially edible oils and fats, flour, and 
grain. 

49. Canada—William Roy Chadburn (man- 
ufacturers’ agent), 104 Inglewood Drive, 
Toronto 5, Ontario, wishes to act as repre- 
sentative for engineering specialties, particu- 
larly in the line of improved and approved 
machinery and auxiliaries. Also interested 
in new systems and processes applicable to 
the following industries: Chemical plants, 
laundries and dry cleaners, dairy industry, 
new construction, boilers, and auxiliaries. 

50. Ceylon—The Colombo Pharmacy Co., 
Ltd. (importing distributor), 177 Norris 
Road, Colombo 11, is interested in obtaining 
agency from an American manufacturer of 
drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

51. France—Ziegler Fréres (shipbuilders 
and repairers), Quai de l’Ile Jeanty, Dun- 
kirk (Nord), seeks agency for metal furni- 
ture for ships. 

52. Guatemala—Calroy & Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturers’ agent), Apartado Postal No. 532, 
Gautemala City, seeks agency for industrial 
chemicals and household insecticides. 

53. Italy—Italexport (agent), 90 Corso 
Galileo Ferraris, Turin, desires to obtain 
agency, for sale in Italy, for linctype and 
offset printing machines. Correspondence in 
Italian, French, or German preferred. 


Foreign Visitors 


54. Egypt—Ahmed Abdel Naby (wholesaler 
of skins and exporter of raw wool, dry salted 
skins), 16 Souk el Asr, Boulac, Cairo, is inter- 
ested in exporting from Egypt raw wocl and 
dry salted sheepskins. Scheduled to arrive 
late in August, for a visit of 1 month. U.S. 
address: c/o Albert Jacoby, 82 Beaver Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City 
and Chicago. 

55. Greece—Eiias P. Karakassis (importer, 
retailer, wholesaler, agent), 13 Eleftheriou 
Venizelou Street, Athens, is interested in 
contacting U. S. manufacturers for the pur- 
pose of obtaining agencies for electrical and 
industrial equipment, and _ construction 
materials. Also seeks technical information 
relative to the establishment in Greece of a 
manufacturing plant for electrical equip- 
ment. Scheduled to arrive August 15, via 
New York, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. 


address: c/o Mediterranean Sponge Co., 300 
West Fifty-eighth Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City, Washington, D. C., 
and Chicago. 

56. Sweden—Erik Wendt, representing 
A.-B. Transfer (importer, exporter, whole- 
saler), 15 Vasagatan, Stockholm, is interested 
in exporting doors from Sweden. Scheduled 
to arrive August 18, via New York, for a visit 
of 6 or 8 weeks. U.S. addresses: c/o Barbizon 
Plaza Hotel, 101 West Fifty-eighth Street, 
New York, N. Y.; St. Francis Hotel, Powell and 
Geary, San Francisco, Calif.; Biltmore Hotel, 
505 South Olive Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Itinerary: New York City, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, Dallas, Houston, and 
Chicago. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Branch and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Absorbent Cotton, Gauze, and Bandage 
Manufacturers and Exporters—Japan. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Import- 
ers and Dealers—Haiti. 

Business Firms—Portuguese Guinea. 

Business Firms—Yugoslavia. 

Canneries—Spain. 

Canneries—Uruguay. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Egypt. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Hong Kong. 

Feather Importers, Dealers, Exporters, and 
Producers—Switzerland. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Argen- 
tina. 

Hospitals—The Netherlands. 

Hospitals—Panama. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Belgium. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Greece. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Iraq. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Manu- 
facturers—United Kingdom. 

Musical Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Angola. 

Musical Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Switzerland. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Indonesia. 

Oils (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, and Producers—Venezuela. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Portuguese East Africa. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Deal- 
ers—Denmark. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—Chile. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Haiti. 

Precious- and Semiprecious-Stone Export- 
ers—Venezuela. 

Printers, Lithographers, Publishers, and 
Engravers—Peru. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Haiti. 

Wool Exporters—Iraq. 





Some Frozen-Food Equipment 
Imported by Australia 


Australian manufacturers produce most of 
the machinery and equipment used in the proc- 
essing of quick-frozen foods in that country. 

Imports are necessary, however, on special 
types of food-processing equipment. Such 
equipment usually comes from the United King- 
dom, although one principal producer has been 
successful in obtaining license for the importa- 
tion of packaging machinery and other equip- 
ment from the United States. 
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Prepared in Office of 
International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


Aden 


DISPATCH FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
AT ADEN 


(Dated July 29, 1950) 


Events of economic significance to Aden 
which occurred during June include the 
formation of a Yemen trading company, a 
Government order forbidding trading in 
American cigarettes, and a rise in the price 
of certain petroleum products. 

The principal purpose of the new Yemen 
trading company is to enable Yemen to 
import from and sell directly to other coun- 
tries, instead of channeling all imports and 
exports through Aden, the principal sea- 
port in the area. 

Although for about 5 years American cig- 
arettes could not legally be imported and sold 
in Aden, shops continued to deal in smug- 
gled cigarettes of all popular brands. On 
June 1, 1950, the Government published a 
general notice to dealers in cigarettes, ad- 
vising them that “trading in and possess- 
ing cigarettes of American manufacture” 
constitute a legal offense. Since this an- 
nouncement, there is evidence that the mar- 
ket is moving to Djibouti, in French Somali- 
land. 

Effective May 21, 1950, the price of fuel oil 
for bunkering operations at Aden was raised 
from 109.6s. to 116.6s. ($15.33 to $16.31) per 
ton. The price of Diesel oil was lowered from 
168s. to 162.6s. ($23.52 to $22.75) per ton. The 
price of gas oil remained unchanged at 
202s. Prices are not Government-controlled, 
and price changes are made by private com- 
panies after agreement with the Government. 


Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS SIGNED 
WITH WESTERN GERMANY 


A payments and a commercial agreement 
were signed between Argentina and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany at Frankfort on 
July 31, 1950, states a report of August 1 
from the United States Embassy at Buenos 
Aires. Without prejudice to future ratifica- 
tion, both agreements went into effect on 
August 15. They will be in force for 1 year 
and will be tacitly renewable annually un- 
less denounced by either party with 3 
months’ advance notice. 

The payments agreement provides that all 
current payments arising from direct inter- 
change between the two countries, except 
profits and amortizations of capital, will be 
effected through a United States dollar ac- 
count which the Argentine Central Bank will 
open in the name of the Bank Deutscher 
Laender. All payments will be subject to 
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the exchange regulations in force in both 
countries. Payments for merchandise origi- 
nating in third countries may be cleared 
through the account only by mutual agree- 


ment in each case. Contracts and invoices 
anticipating payments between the two 
countries must be drawn up in United States 
dollars. 

A swing credit of $31,000,000 is provided 
for; any balances exceeding that figure are 
to be liquidated at the creditor’s request in 
amounts not less than $500,000, unless a 
mutual agreement for their settlement by 
the shipment of merchandise is reached 
within 3 months after the date on which 
the swing credit was exceeded. Such pay- 
ments may be effected in currencies other 
than dollars if mutually agreed upon by 
the two banks. Measures are to be taken 
to increase the swing credit by the total 
value of unused letters of credit opened by 
the creditor country in favor of the debtor. 

In the event that an agreement regarding 
the method of payment of the outstanding 
balance is not reached within 3 months after 
the termination of the agreement, the debtor 
must liquidate the balance within a subse- 
quent 6-month period, in dollars on New 
York. 

The commercial agreement provides that 
import permits will be freely granted by both 
countries for products included in the lists 
following. The lists are not restrictive but 
may be expanded at any time, both in the 
number of items included therein and in 
total value. Trade between the two coun- 
tries will be subject to the regulations in 
force in each country at the time of any par- 
ticular operation, and each country will 
adopt measures to assure that all products 
imported from one country into the other 
are destined for internal consumption by the 
importing country. 

All payments related to the execution of 
the trade agreement will be effected in ac- 
cordance with the terms of whatever pay- 
ments agreement may be currently in force 
between the two countries. 

The list of products which Argentina is 
interested in exporting to Germany includes 
(total value, $123,870,000): Meat and meat 
byproducts; grains; hides, skins, and hairs; 
wool; cotton; fats, oils, and oilseeds for in- 
dustrial use; zinc and lead concentrates; 
wolfram; quebracho extract; leather and 
leather goods; books; and motion pictures. 

The list of products which Germany is 
interested in exporting to Argentina (same 
total value) includes: Metals and metal 
products; chemical and chemical products; 
lubricants; tools; paper and paper products; 
glass; photographic equipment; scientific in- 
struments; electronic equipment; machinery 
and motors, including agricultural machin- 
ery; office machines; optical goods; and 
ceramics. 

A final protocol of the same date provides 
that the agreements will extend to the 
British, United States, and French sectors 
of Western Berlin; and that immediately 
after the effective date of the trade agree- 











ment, each country will issue import permits 
covering 25 percent of the products indi- 
cated in the other country’s export list. 

Commercial operations and payments re- 
sulting from the commercial and payments 
agreements of April 14, 1949, between Argen. 
tina and the British, United States, and 
French military governments for Germany 
relative to trade between Argentina and the 
three occupation zones will be effected in 
accordance with the provisions of those 
agreements. 


Australia 


Economic Conditions 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Exceptionally heavy rains in New South 
Wales in June caused severe damage to crops, 
property, livestock, highways, railways, and 
transportation facilities. As a result, many 
residents of the State suffered heavy financial 
losses and were unable, principally because 
of disruption of transport facilities, to obtain 
adequate supplies of certain foodstuffs and 
other essentials. Rapid progress was made 
in July toward restoring railway and high- 
way traffic, but the effects of the floods are 
still being felt. The Commonwealth and 
New South Wales Governments provided 
about £A460,000 for the repair of roads and 
bridges and for the relief of sufferers, and 
local councils were expected to provide addi- 
tional funds. 

Coal supplies have cortinued to be insuffi- 
cient since the floods. Output of coal in 
New South Wales, the principal producing 
State, totaled about 5,976,000 long tons in the 
first half of 1950, compared with 5,423,600 
tons in the first half of 1949. Coal produc- 
tion continues to be retarded by strikes, and 
flood conditions have adversely affected strip- 
mining operations and the transport of coal. 

Port delays remain the chief handicap to 
shipping in Australian ports. Vessels still 
have to wait unduly long for berths; and the 
congestion, labor shortage, and slow turn- 
around of ships represent serious problems 
for shipping and commercial firms. 

Before the Commonwealth Parliament ad- 
journed on June 23, the Child Endowment 
Bill, providing 5 shillings a week for the first 
child of families, was passed. Under existing 
legislation, 10 shillings a week is paid for 
each child in addition to the first. 

The Australian import duties on certain 
rayon piece goods were increased sharply on 
June 8, 1950, subject to later approval of 
Parliament. The following new rates were 
to apply on artificial silk (woven rayon piece 
goods, including mixtures with more than 50 
percent rayon by weight): 1s. 6d. per square 
yard (British preferential); 1s. 814d. (inter- 
mediate, applying to United States); and 2s. 
144d. (general). Following protests from 
United Kingdom and Australian sources, it 
was subsequently announced that woven 
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rayon piece goods ordered before June 9 and 
entered for consumption in Australia before 
the end of 1950 would not be subject to the 
ne v tariff rates but would be admitted under 
tariff item 449(B) at 5 percent ad valorem 
(British preferential) and 1714 percent ad 
yalorem (intermediate and general). 

With shipments of greasy wool reaching 
3,319,950 bales, valued at £A248,200,000, the 
total value of Australian exports in the 11 
months ended May 1950 totaled £A569,- 
591,000, against £A498,924,000 for the com- 
parable period of the preceding year, when 
greasy-wool shipments amounted to 2,926,602 
pales, valued at £A179,559,000. The 11-month 
trade shows exports to the United States 
aggregating £A46,125,000 (including greasy 
wool, £A32,596,000, and scoured wool, £A4,- 
437,000), against £A30,854,000 (greasy wool, 
£A17,979,000, and scoured wool, £A1,918,000) 
for the 11 months ended May 1949. 

Total imports into Australia reached 
£A489,548,000 (£A48,855,000 from the United 
States) in the 11 months ended May 1950, 
against £A378,616,000 (£A38,864,000 from the 
United States) in the comparable period of 
the preceding year. (The foregoing are pre- 
liminary figures and are subject to revision.) 


Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE WITH POLAND TO INCREASE 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Poland.”) 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INCREASE IN CUSTOMS DUTIES ON VINYL- 
RESIN LAMINATES PROPOSED 


A project has been presented in the Bra- 
zilian Congress to establish a customs duty 
rate of 100 percent ad valorem on vinyl-resin 
laminates, states a dispatch of July 27, 1950, 
from the United States Embassy in Rio de 
Janeiro. The proposal has been approved by 
the Finance Committee and the Committee 
on Economy of the Chamber, with an amend- 
ment by the latter that the 100 percent ad 
valorem rate should apply to laminates and 
other articles made from vinyl resin. 

The present rates of duty on vinyl-resin 
laminates are as follows, in cruzeiros per 
legal kilogram: In sheets or pieces; white, 
4.34; colored or dyed, 5.88; printed, varnished, 
irisated, or worked in any other manner, 
7.42. In filaments or strips, 8.68 (one cruzeiro 
is equivalent to US$0.0534.) 


Chile 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 
(Dated August 10, 1950) 


INFLATION-CONTROL PLAN 


A new plan for controlling Chilean in- 
flation was announced in August in a report 
by a United Nations Economic Mission. 
Among the 29 recommendations of the Mis- 
sion were: Stimulating agricultural produc- 
tion; rationalization of industry and com- 
merce; increasing the proportion of imports 
for consumption to total imports; adopting 
an exchange-rate policy, in consultation with 
the International Monetary Fund, which 
would not tend to restrict exports; maintain- 
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in foreign trade. 


by OIT in April 1949. 


export declarations, and other matters. 
I]—the Eastern Hemisphere.” 


ments, Washington 25, D. C. 





New OIT Publication, Part Il, Designed To Assist U. S. Exporters, 
Now Available 


Up-to-date information on the shipment of samples and advertising matter to countries 
of the Eastern Hemisphere is contained in a 229-page handbook just issued by the Office 
of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce. 

The new book is the second of two separate publications describing use of the mails 
Part I, which covers countries of the Western Hemisphere, was issued 


Samples and advertising matter sent to foreign firms are intended as “trade getters,” 
but unless properly handled, their distribution may retard rather than promote sales, ac- 
cording to OIT. The new publication is designed to provide U. S. exporters with infor- 
mation needed to distribute samples and advertising matters in countries of the Eastern 
Hemisphere as rapidly as possible and at minimum cost. 

Information contained in the new publication covers details on the handling of mail 
in each of 70 countries of the Eastern Hemisphere. 
methods of shipment, marking of goods, consular documents, bills of lading, shippers’ 


Title of the new book is “Shipment of Samples and Advertising Matter Abroad. Part 
Copies are now on sale at $1.50 each, and may be se- 
cured from Department of Commerce field offices, or from the Superintendent of Docu- 


The information covers import duties, 








ing a budgetary surplus; a general freezing 
of prices; and establishing a system of forced 
savings. 

The essential difference between this plan 
and that formulated in December 1949 by 
the coalition parties then in office lies in 
the fact that the Mission contemplates a 
system of “forced savings” to be applied after 
a general wage increase, while the political 
agreement of December 7 contemplated a 
general freezing of wages and prices, though 
permitting selective adjustments. 

The system of forced savings, recom- 
mended in the new plan and proposed sev- 
eral weeks ago by the present Minister of 
Finance, has been the subject of criticism 
by various labor unions, and several political 
parties have begun to draft modifications and 
alternatives. Meanwhile, the prospects for 
a budgetary surplus have dwindled as a re- 
sult of law 9629 of July 14 and related legis- 
lation raising Government salaries about 
one-third. The Minister of Finance esti- 
mated late in July that these measures will 
produce a fiscal deficit in 1950 of about 
1,400,000,000 pesos. 


AGRICULTURE AND FISHING 


Exchange receipts from agricultural ex- 
ports in 1950 are likely to be at least $14,000,- 
000 less than the $56,000,000 contemplated 
in the foreign-exchange budget. Among the 
factors in this unfavorable development are 
the shortage of agricultural credit, unfavor- 
able weather, spiraling farm-operating costs, 
delays in fixing prices, and increased taxes. 
The Minister of Agriculture has prepared a 
bill for submission to Congress which would 
centralize in his ministry the activities of 
most of the independent agencies which in- 
tervene in agricultural matters, hoping there- 
by to be able to dispel some of the present 
uncertainty regarding agricultural policies. 

Concurrent with protracted heavy rains in 
the south, the important Central Valley has 
undergone a season of unusual dryness. 
There has been virtually no rain there since 
May. The drought, together with the light 
snowfall in the Andes during the winter, has 
produced a shortage of both irrigating and 
drinking water, presaging poor crop yields in 
1950-51. Two bright spots in agriculture 
during July were the sale of dried beans to 
Italy, the first since the war, and the settle- 
ment of the milk problem by slightly in- 
creased prices for producers. Exports of goat- 
skins were again being authorized after a 
year’s suspension. 

The full effects of the small 1949-50 grain 
crops are becoming evident. Except for oats, 


stocks are at low levels. Prices of barley and 
corn were raised. The Institute of Agricul- 
tural Economy had not yet fixed prices for 
the 1950-51 wheat crop but will probably do 
so in August. To meet the estimated wheat 
deficit of 120,000 metric tons, the Govern- 
ment has arranged for the purchase of 50,000 
tons of wheat from Argentina and is con- 
templating the purchase of 25,000 tons more, 
possibly from Canada. 

The Chilean fishing industry is also pass- 
ing through a difficult period, because of 
unusually small catches, unprofitable ceil- 
ing prices, and a recent increase in the price 
of gasoline. 

INDUSTRY 


Copper-bar production during the first 6 
months amounted to 155,720 metric tons, 
compared with 201,255 tons in the same 
period of 1949. The Chile Exploration Co. 
was back in full production in July after 
termination of recent strikes, but the Braden 
Copper Co. anticipated production difficul- 
ties, in consequence of the absence of snow- 
fall and the consequent shortage of water 
for the concentration of its ores. 

Unusually low nitrate production in the 
first 6 months of the year was largely the 
result of strikes at the largest plants. Con- 
cerned over rising operating costs and in- 
creasing competition from synthetic pro- 
ducers, the Nitrate and Iodine Sales Corpora- 
tion has requested a more favorable exchange 
rate, which may permit a reduction in the 
sales price stated in foreign currency. A 
trade mission was sent to Spain and other 
European countries early in August to ar- 
range the exchange of nitrates for their 
products. The press announced the signing 
on August 9 of a Chilean-Spanish commercial 
agreement involving the exchange of 200,000 
tons or more of nitrates for a variety of 
Spanish products. 

Firing of the first of two 75-ton Siemens- 
Martin furnaces during the first week of 
August marked virtual completion of the 
Huachipato steel plant. Initial tests were 
run on the semifinishing mill, and early in 
July the second battery of coke ovens and 
the Bessemer converter began operations. 

The law creating the Empresa Nacional de 
Petroleo, which is to administer Chile’s pe- 
troleum-development program, was promul- 
gated early in July, and during the first 
week of August the directors of the company 
were selected. Imports of petroleum products 
were down slightly during the first 6 months 
of 1950, largely because of lower fuel-oil 
consumption by the major mining companies. 
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New taxes and higher controlled prices were 
announced for most petroleum products dur- 
ing July. The United States tanker Fort 
Meiggs will be transferred to Chilean regis- 
try, according to an announcement in July. 
Use of this tanker shou!d result in a consid- 
erable saving of dollar exchange. 


RETAIL TRADE 


Department stores reported a seasonal in- 
crease in value of sales during July of 12 
percent over June 1950. The July 1950 value 
was slightly higher than that of July 1949. 
Merchandise volume turn-over, however, was 
estimated at 10 or 12 percent below that in 
July 1949. Retail stores reported lower stock 
positions than a year ago, and manufac- 
turers continued reluctant to quote prices 
in advance because of the uncertain outlook. 


EXCHANGE BUDGET AND FOREIGN TRADE 


The National Foreign Trade Council an- 
nounced that the foreign-exchange budget 
would be increased $23,000,000, some 
$18,800,000 of which is attributed to a Cal- 
culation of the volume of licenses which 
will not be utilized by December 31. The 
remaining $4,200,000 represents the net in- 
crease in exchange availabilities after sub- 
tracting the anticipated decline in agricul- 
tural exports, mentioned above, from the 
expected increase of $18,000,000, in receipts 
from copper exports over the budget calcu- 
lation. 

Customs data showed total Chilean ex- 
ports of 478,000,000 gold pesos during the 
first 5 months of 1950, compared with 
633,000,000 during the like period of 1949. 
Total imports amounted to 476,000,000 gold 
pesos during the 1950 period mentioned, 
compared with 578,000,000 during the 1949 
period. These figures do not include ex- 
ports of precious metals, amounting to 
20,800,000 gold pesos during the first 5 
months of 1950 and 22,300,000 gold pesos 
during the same period of 1949. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


SPECIAL IMPORT ALLOCATION FOR CRITICAL 
Raw MATERIALS 


The fourth in the series of measures fa- 
cilitating the immediate importation of ma- 
terials in potentially critical supply has been 
issued by the Colombian Office of Exchange 
Control, states a dispatch from the United 
States Embassy at Bogota. Regulation No. 
32 of July 28 establishes a new allocation for 
the importation by Colombian industries of 
a list of specified raw materials included in 
the industries’ basic quotas. The new al- 
location consists of 10 percent of the basic 
industrial quota and may be utilized until 
September 29, 1950. A prior deposit with 
the Stabilization Fund of 5 percent of the 
value of each license is required. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
20, 1950 for announcement of the industrial 
raw-material quotas established for the year 
1950. ] 


IMPORTATION OF PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
< AUTHORIZED 


Established importers of phonograph rec- 
ords have been authorized, by resolution No. 
52 of the Colombian Office of Exchange Con- 
trol, to apply for licenses to import musical 
records up to a value of $5,000, according to 
announcements in the local press, reported 
in a dispatch dated August 4, from the 
United States Embassy at Bogota. Applica- 
tions for import licenses must be made by 
September 30, 1950, and imports will be re- 
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imbursable entirely by means of exchange 
certificates. 

This resolution, also according to the Co- 
lombian press, authorizes the importation of 
records in amounts up to $3,000 by estab- 
lished musical societies, conservatories or 
music schools, public libraries, and sym- 
phony orchestras. 


Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM TO 
INCREASE 


Within the framework of the 5-year Angio- 
Czech trade agreement, concluded in Sep- 
tember 1949, a new agreement on the level 
of trade for the year ending June 30, 1951, 
was recently negotiated. According to the 
foreign press, Czechoslovak exports to the 
United Kingdom are to reach $37,800,000 dur- 
ing the coming year. During the first 10 
months of the long-term agreement (Sep- 
tember 1949-June 1950), Czech deliveries 
amounted to only $7,240,000. 

Under the new agreement, the United 
Kingdom is to import softwood, sugar, and 
miscellaneous foodstuffs and manufactured 
goods. Czechoslovakia is to import from the 
sterling area raw materials, chemicals, 
machinery, plastics, and various manufac- 
tured articles. 


Eeuador 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 
(Dated August 8, 1950) 


GENERAL 


Fear of wartime restrictions and scarcities 
provoked several reactions in Ecuadoran 
commercial circles in July. Importers 
rushed to obtain permits for merchandise in 
lists B and C of the Emergency Exchange- 
Control Decree; banks were pressed with 
credit requests as importers sought to aug- 
ment their free capital to cover the cost of 
stepped-up purchasing; and at the same time 
there was a tendency to hold delivered goods 
off the local retail market, except for small 
lots, obviously with a view toward higher 
prices in the near future. Retail prices in 
July already were moving upward; increases 
as much as 30 percent in prices for sheet and 
bar iron were reported, and investigation of 
the possibility of importation of these prod- 
ucts from Chile was reported under way. 

Conservative bankers stated they were re- 
quiring increased deposits in connection with 
credit granted to importers hurriedly plac- 
ing orders for list C articles. Nonetheless, 
the belief prevailed that increasing prices 
for coffee, cacao, and rice (with excellent 
crop prospects for the first two) would com- 
pensate for an increase wave of importations. 
Newspapers reported the national monetary 
board might consider easing control restric- 
tions so that articles vulnerable to the effects 
of wartime economy might more easily be 
stocked in the immediate future. 


TRADE CONTROLS 


The national monetary board continued 
preliminary studies of legislation to take the 
place of the 1947 Emergency Exchange- 
Control Decree, the current extension of 
which is to end November 30. Business 
circles, which have consistently asked for 
elimination c¥ the multiple exchange rates, 
are hopeful that Congress will set up a new 
single-rate system. Devaluation was dis- 





cussed, with a rate of exchange between 17 | 
and 19 sucres to the dollar being mentioned, | 


Opposition to the single high official rate 
is expected to gain momentum by the time 
the Congress convenes on August 10. 

The only change in the import lists for 
July applied to electric tranformers includeq 
in paragraph 682 of the customs tariff. Here- 
tofore under list B, transformers may now be 
accorded classification under list A in specific 
cases and with the previous specific approva] 
of the exchange commission of the national 
monetary board. It was indicated that list 
A classification would be given electric trans- 
formers imported for industrial use or to 
meet electric-light and power-distribution 
needs. 

The Guayaquil Chamber of Industry in 
July appealed to the Ministry of Economy 
for complete prohibition of the exportation 
of cottonseed, alleging that the raw-material 
supply is inadequate to permit the national 
oil and soap industries to meet the country’s 
demand. 

PAPER INDUSTRY 


Plans for construction of the first paper 
factory in Ecuador were reported in July, 
The proposed factory, to be located at Lata- 
cunga in the Andes south of Quito, will cost 
an estimated 3,500,000 sucres and will be 
financed by stock subscription. The factory 
is expected to be in production within 2 


years and to have an initial production of | 


3,000 kilograms daily, later to increase to 
5,000 kilograms. First raw materials used 
may be banana fiber, but other native mate- 
rials, including cabuya and sugarcane fiber, 
have been tested. Possible use of waste 
paper also has been examined. 


FINANCE 


The dollar rose sharply in July to reach 
a sucre exchange rate of 19 or slightly more 
on the free market as the month ended. 
Factors credited with a part in the upward 
surge of the dollar were a run on list C 
“luxury” merchandise import permits (which 
require 100 percent deposit of free-market 
exchange dollars with the Central Bank at 
the time of issuance), speculation that a 
17-19 single exchange rate with the dollar 
might be forthcoming, and the fact that 
banana exports to Germany have not made 
available to the free market the dollars which 
come in with banana sales to the United 
States. 

The total value of import permits granted 
by the Guayaquil control office in July 
reached $4,607,840, compared with $2,784,052 
in July 1949 and $3,172,172 in June 1950. 
Export permits granted by the Guayaquil 
office in July totaled approximately 
$3,028,770. 

An Export-Import Bank loan of $1,500,000 
to Ecuador, for the purchase of new rolling 
stock and repair parts for old equipment now 
used on the national railways, was announced 
in July. Diesel locomotives are reportedly 
scheduled to replace steam for the Guaya- 
quil-Quito through-haul, with steam loco- 
motives relegated to moving loads between 
intermediate points on the line. 

A supplementary Export-Import loan of 
$1,300,000 to complete the Guayaquil mu- 
nicipal water supply system also was re- 
ported granted in July. Actual work on the 
water system is nearing completion now, 
with the first flow from the new plant tenta- 
tively scheduled to reach the city’s mains 
on October 9. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Banana exports in July were reported un- 
officially at 278,257 stems from Guayaquil; 
this compares with 252,047 stems during 
July 1949 and 476,841 stems in June 1950. 

Rice exports in July were reported un- 
Cficially at 6,669,672 kilograms, compared 
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with 2,888,590 kilograms during July 1949 

and 5,709,945 kilograms in June 1950. 
Cacao entering through Guayaquil in July 

totaled 45,630.33 quintals (2,098,995.18 kilo- 
ams), compared with 20,889.76 quintals 


(960,028.96 kilograms) in July 1949 and 
40,332.17 quintals (1,855,279.82 kilograms) in 
June 1950. 


El Salvador 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 
(Dated August 11, 1950) 


HEAVY RESTOCKING 


Importers in El Salvador have been en- 
gaged in a headlong rush during the past 3 
weeks to restock as rapidly as possible. The 
war scare and rising prices around the world 
have combined to impress importers with a 
sense of urgency in laying in stocks of 
merchandise against any future shortages 
and high prices. Reports indicate that all 
lines of merchandise are in demand but 
that the largest orders going abroad are for 
hard goods, such as construction materials, 
hardware, and machinery items. 

Commercial banks in San Salvador report 
that the number of letters of credit opened 
during the last half of July showed a tre- 
mendous increase over the number recorded 
during the month of June, and were esti- 
mated to exceed by more than five times the 
number of letters of credit opened in July 
1949. An estimated 80 percent of these cover 
orders placed in Europe, principally in Ger- 
many, Belgium, England, and Italy. Al- 
though European prices on construction ma- 
terials reportedly have gone up an average 
of 40 percent in the last 15 or 20 days, Sal- 
vadoran importers still find the United States 
priced out of the market in nearly all lines 
of construction items and hardware. 


CUSTOMS CHANGES 


To relieve congestion at customs in San 
Salvador, where imported goods have piled 
up in an alarming manner during the past 
month, the Government, on July 26, 1950, 
published a decree raising storage rates and 
drastically cutting the time that merchan- 
dise can be stored before charges are assessed. 
This is intended to speed up clearance of 
goods through customs and may end the 
practice, common until now, of importers 
leaving merchandise in the customs ware- 
house until needed, occasionally for as long 
as several months, because paying the low 
storage rates was cheaper than renting or 
building private storage space. 


IMPORTS 


Unofficial statistics reveal that import 
freight during the first half of 1950, exclu- 
sive of petroleum products and air cargo, 
was approximately 37 percent greater than 
during the same period in 1949. 


COFFEE 


The local coffee market continued firm 
throughout July and into August. Average 
quotations for good washed coffees through- 
out the period ranged between $54 and $55 
per 100 pounds f. o. b. Salvadoran port. By 
the end of the second week in August, it was 
estimated that there were not more than 
20,000-25,000 bags left unsold from the 
1949-50 export crop. During July, 109,837 
bags of 60 kilograms each were exported, 
bringing total shipments since the beginning 
of the statistical crop year on last October 1 
to 1,094, 175 bags. 

The Compafiiaé Salvadorena de Cafe made 
its first estimate of the 1950-51 export coffee 
crop at 977,500 bags. This organization’s 
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early estimates have usually been conserva- 
tive. There has been comparatively little ac- 
tion so far on future sales of the next crop. 
It is believed that to date export contracts 
have been closed on about 50,000—75,000 bags 
at prices ranging between $48 and $52, with 
most sales made at $51 to $52. By the mid- 
dle of August, current quotations approxi- 
mated $52 for December deliveries and $51.50 
for January deliveries. 

Interior trading in the 1950—51 coffee crop 
has been on an extremely restricted basis, 
as the entire industry anxiously awaits the 
announcement of the coffee export tax for 
the coming crop year. It is generally ex- 
pected that the new rate will be substan- 
tially higher than the current $4.16 per 
quintal (101.41 pounds). The tax is ex- 
pected to be announced before the end of 
August. 

FISH INDUSTRY 


The Salvadoran Government has published 
a law designed to encourage the develop- 
ment of commercial fishing and canning in- 
dustries in El Salvador. Reports indicate 
that fish are plentiful in Salvadoran coastal 
waters, but El Salvador has never had a 
commercial fishing enterprise or a canning 
industry. The new legislation grants tax- 
free operations to fishing or canning com- 
panies for a period of 15 years, and also pro- 
vides that the materials and equipment, in- 
cluding boats, required by them may be 
imported free of import duties. The capital 
invested in any such enterprise, however, 
must be at least 50 percent Salvadoran capi- 
tal, and the personnel must be composed of 
no less than 80 percent Salvadoran citizens. 


SUGAR 


Announcement was made during July of 
the formation of a new sugar growers asso- 
ciation. Membership in the organization will 
be limited to the 24 producers of centrifugal 
sugar. It is understood that one of the proj- 
ects which the association hopes to carry out 
eventually is the installation of a sugar re- 
finery. At present no sugar is refined in El 
Salvador. According to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, by the end of July centrifugal sugar 
production from the 1949-50 cane crop had 
reached 501,427 quintals - (approximately 
25,071 short tons), which is probably the 
final figure. Although production was 
slightly higher than last year, domestic sugar 
consumption has increased so sharply re- 
cently that the newly formed sugar growers 
association has decided to import 50,000 
quintals of sugar from Peru to avert local 
scarcities later this year. 


HYDROELECTRIC PROJECT 


The Lempa River Hydroelectric Commis- 
sion has not yet signed a contract for con- 
struction of the Guayabo dam and power 
plant, on which four bids were received from 
American firms in the bidding which closed 
on June 30. The Commission has until 
August 29 t award against these bids. Bid- 
ding on the turbines and generators for the 
project closed on August 15. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ETHYL ALCOHOL IMPORT DUTIES 
TEMPORARILY SUSPENDED 


The import duties on ethyl alcohol have 
been temporarily suspended in El Salvador 
until December 31, 1950, by decree No. 660, 
effective upon its publication in Diario Oficial 
on June 23, states a dispatch dated August 8, 
1950, from the United States Embassy at 
San Salvador. 

In order to benefit by this decree, import- 
ers must obtain special authorization from 
the Ministry of Finance. An application for 
duty-free import authorization must be ac- 


companied by an analysis certificate attesting 
to the chemical purity of the alcohol to be 
imported. 

It is reported that importations under the 
provisions of this decree will be limited to a 
volume based upon the known production 
capacity of the local distilleries. 


Finland 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
HELSINKI 
(Dated August 2, 1950) 


Growing concern over the inflationary im- 
pact of increasing prices and wages, and the 
Government’s efforts to maintain economic 
stability, were the most prominent features 
of conditions in Finland in July. 

The cost-of-living index increased 714 per- 
cent in June, which, under the Fagerholm 
wage agreement of May 1950, automatically 
resulted in a 5 percent increase in wages, in 
addition to the 15 percent increase already 
granted under that agreement. Should the 
index increase by 10 additional points, to 
946, a second 5 percent increase will be 
mandatory. 

As a preliminary antiinflation measure the 
Government decreed that effective on August 
1, 1950, price controls will be reestablished on 
food, clothing, furniture, and other consump- 
tion items comprising the base for determi- 
nation of the cost-of-living index. The prices 
of these items are in principle placed under 
a ceiling equal to the price level of July 15, 
1950, or to 115 percent of the January 1, 1950, 
level, whichever is lower. However, compli- 
ance with the terms of this measure would 
require reductions of prices of meat, bread, 
and clothing, unless special exceptions from 
these terms are made. 

The Government also reduced the price of 
“tax” coffee—imported without quantita- 
tive restriction on condition that a special 
tax be paid—from 1,600 Finnish marks to 
1,220 marks a kilogram, and subsidized sugar 
consumption, thereby reducing the price of 
granulated sugar from 66 marks to 51 marks 
a kilogram. It also increased the allowance 
paid for each child under 16 years of age 
from 7,200 marks to 9,000 marks a year. The 
amount of this allowance is deducted from 
the tax item in cost-of-living computations, 
and consequently the increase of the child 
allowance tends to decrease the cost-of-living 
index. The rate of the income tax on cor- 
porations was temporarily increased from 32 
percent to 50 percent. 

Higher wages will cause a 1950 State Rail- 
way deficit estimated at 4,000,000,000 marks 
unless compensated for by a 59 percent in- 
crease in rates. The Posts and Telegraph 
Administration estimates that its 1950 deficit 
will be about 600,000,000 marks, although 
postal, telephone, and telegraph rates were 
increased on July 1. Increased wage scales 
have caused a 14.9 percent rise in building 
costs thus far in 1950. 

Deposits in all credit institutions increased 
slightly in June over May figures, to 135,000,- 
000,000 marks but were still 2,000,000,000 
marks below the total for April 1950, whereas 
deposits in savings banks dropped in both 
May and June. The stock-exchange index 
has increased steadily during 1950, from 301 
in January to 447 in June, and the index for 
industrial shares has increased from 358 to 
566. The total public debt has increased by 
$8,000,000, almost entirely in internal short- 
term credit, whereas the foreign debt has 
decreased somewhat. 

Finland’s foreign trade in the first half of 
1950 was about one-third greater than in the 
corresponding periods of 1949 and 1948. Al- 
though there was an import balance in every 
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month from January to May 1950, there was 
a substantial export balance of 844,000,000 
Finnish marks in June. One-half of Fin- 
land’s estimated sawn lumber exports for 
1950 have been shipped; cheese exports are 
expected to reach an all-time high; butter 
production is 20 percent higher than last 
year and continues to increase; and 9,000 
metric tons of alcohol have been sold to a 
United States corporation. Trade resulting 
from the Finnish-Soviet trade agreement is 
brisk in both directions and shipping activ- 
ity has reached a postwar record high and is 
almost up to 1938 levels. Prospects for the 
coming harvest are average or slightly above. 
Unemployment has disappeared seasonally. 

In the international field, Finland signed 
a trilateral trade treaty with the Netherlands 
and Indonesia on July 1; reviewed its trade 
relations with Czechoslovakia and agree 
to accelerate certain exports; and signed a 
new payments agreement with the United 
Kingdom, which continues financial rela- 
tions substantially as in the past. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


List OF DuTY-FREE PRODUCTS ORIGINATING 
IN CERTAIN FRENCH OVERSEAS TERRI- 
TORIES REVISED 


A French decree of May 25, 1950, published 
in the French Journal Officiel of May 26, 
established a revised list of products exempt 
from import duty in France; the French 
Overseas Departments of Guadeloupe, Mar- 
tinique, Guiana, and Reunion; and Algeria 
if originating in French Overseas Territories 
of the “Second Group” that accord preferen- 
tial treatment to products of France, French 
Overseas Departments, and Algeria, states a 
report of June 1 from the United States 
Embassy in Paris. 

The French Overseas Territories of the 
Second Group that accord preferential treat- 
ment to products of France, the French 
Overseas Departments, and Algeria are 
French West Africa; the French Establish- 
ments of Oceania, New Caledonia, St. Pierre, 
and Miquelon; and that part of Gabon in 
French Equatorial Africa which does not 
form a part of the Conventional Basin of the 
Congo, that is, which comprises the local- 
ities between the frontier of Cameroon and 
the Sette-Cama River. 


SILICON CARBIDE IMPORT DuTY 
TEMPORARILY SUSPENDED 


The import duty of 10 percent ad valorem 
on silicon carbide (French import tariff item 
ex 461) has been temporarily suspended in 
France by an order of May 9, 1950, published 
in the French Journal Officiel of May 13, 
states a report of May 15 from the United 
States Embassy in Paris. 


IMPORT DuTIES SUSPENDED ON CERTAIN 
TYPES OF PAPER AND CARDBOARD 


Import duties have been temporarily sus- 
pended in France on paper and cardboard 
not otherwise specified (French tariff item 
Nos. 826 and 827) by an order of August 3, 
1950, published in the French Journal Of- 
ficiel of August 4, states a report of August 
8 from the United States Embassy in Paris. 

Rates of the suspended duties range from 
18 percent to 35 percent ad valorem. 


G. N. A. P. O. TEMPORARILY CONTINUED 
WITH RESTRICTED FUNCTION 


Functioning of the French National 
Groupement for the purchase of oleaginous 
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products (G. N. A. P. O.) has been continued 
until December 31, 1950, by an order of May 
31, published in the French Journal Officiel 
of July 31, states a report of August 3 from 
the United States Embassy in Paris. 

The groupement continues to be charged 
with the purchase abroad of linseed and 
linseed oil and the importation from abroad 
of liquid oils of an edible character. For all 
other commercial operations pertaining to 
fatty substances, the groupement is able to 
act for account of and on order of the 
utilizers after consent of the interested 
Ministries. 

All operations pertaining to oleaginous or 
fatty matters of vegetable or animal origin 
other than those here mentioned with which 
the Groupement was charged before May 31, 
1950, were discontinued from June 12, 1950. 


EXxPoRT DUTY TEMPORARILY SUSPENDED ON 
Raw BOoneES; DISCONTINUED ON CERTAIN 
WASTE OF UNTANNED SKINS 


The export duty of 120 francs per 100 
gross kilograms on raw bones has been tem- 
porarily suspended and the export duty of 
25 percent ad valorem on rabbit tails and 
scraps of rabbit skin entirely covered with 
hair has been discontinued in France, by a 
decree of May 11, 1950, published in the 
French Journal Officiel of May 12, states a 
report of May 15 from the United States Em- 
bassy in Paris. 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH SWITZER- 
LAND EXTENDED 


As a result of an exchange of letters, the 
commercial agreement of June 4, 1949, be- 
tween France and Switzerland, which was to 
have expired on May 31, 1950, was extended 
for 3 months to August 31, 1950, according 
to a report of July 3 from the United States 
Embassy in Paris. 

In addition, quarterly quotas equal to one- 
fourth of earlier annual quotas, including 
amendments thereto, were established for 
the period June 1 to August 31 for imports, 
except of cheese, into France from Switzer- 
land and unused balances as of May 31 of 
quotas for French imports from Switzerland 
were permitted to be utilized until August 
31, 1950. 


Germany 


DISPATCH FROM OFFICE OF THE 
U. S. HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR 
GERMANY 


(Dated August 1, 1950) 


To a large extent, June developments in 
Western Germany’s economy merely con- 
tinued trends of previous months. The total 
industrial production index was unchanged 
from May, but the output of investment 
goods increased substantially. Crop pros- 
pects were as favorable as predicted previ- 
ously and early yields were up to expecta- 
tions. Foreign trade continued to expand, 
and the payments account with OEEC (Or- 
ganization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion) again showed a plus balance, although 
the deficit position in dollar trade was not 
materially improved. Financial and price 
trends changed very little. The Berlin finan- 
cial position was not basically improved, but 
arrangements for a more regularized aid pro- 
gram were nearing completion. Advance 
information for July suggests little, if any, 
change from trends for June, except insofar 
as the Korean situation set off mild flurries 
of local “scare” buying, which, however, had 
apparently subsided by the end of July. 





INDUSTRY 


The total index of industrial production | 


in June remained at 107 percent of 1936 (ex. 
cluding food processing, stimulants, and 
building). Whereas investment-goods pro. 
duction increased from 104 percent in May 
to 106 percent in June, consumer-goods out- 
put dropped from 97 percent in May to 93 
percent in June. Vehicle production, in. 
creasing from 156 percent in May to 166 
percent in June, and optical- and precision- 
instruments output, rising from 118 percent 
to 130 percent, account largely for the in- 
crease in the investment-goods group. Pro. 
duction of machinery dropped 1 point to 116 
percent. Output of the steel industry 
reached 82 percent of 1936, and steel ingots 
produced totaled 980,349 tons, which is some- 
what above the present permitted rate if 
prorated to a monthly basis. 

The index of building-materials produc- 
tion rose by 6 percent to 108 percent in June. 
Building activity increased to 107 percent in 
June; however, sawmill and flat-glass pro- 
duction dropped. 

The consumer-goods index fell about 4 
percent from May to June and is at its low- 
est point since January 1950. Textile pro- 
duction, which decreased to 94 percent, was 
chiefly responsible for the drop. Merchants 
may still be trying to move relatively high- 
priced stocks and, because of an extremely 
cautious inventory policy, are reluctant to 
order new merchandise until prices and qual- 
ity are more attractive. 


AGRICULTURE 


There was further improvement during 
July in root-crop prospects, especially beets. 
Grain harvesting continued under generally 
favorable conditions, and results are bearing 
out previous forecasts of good yields. 

Although the Federal Republic had prom- 
ised that fixed prices would not be estab- 
lished during the period July-September, 
while the food-marketing laws are under 
consideration, the Bundestag on July 21 ap- 
proved a directive which would establish 
fixed prices during July-September. It also 
approved a draft law which would authorize 
the Federal Government, without prior par- 
liamentary approval, to fix prices for bread, 
flour, and grain if such action is considered 
imperative to safeguard the bread supply or 
to establish fair and equitable bread prices 
from the standpoint of the general economy. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The volume of foreign trade increased sub- 
stantially in June, with exports reaching 
$154,000,000 and imports $188,000,000. Ex- 
ports to the Western Hemisphere increased 
to $15,000,000 in June but continued to be 
far short of required goals. 

For the second successive month, Western 
Germany had a favorable payments balance 
with the OEEC countries, exports amounting 
to $110,000,000 and imports totaling $100,- 
000,000. The payments position with the 
OEEC countries improved by $60,000,000 dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1950. Western 
Germany was also expected to have a favor- 
able balance with the OEES countries in 
July. 


PRICE AND MARKETING DEVELOPMENTS 

The consumer-price index for June regis- 
tered a 2 percent decrease, largely because of 
7 percent decline in the food-price index, 
brought on chiefly by seasonal declines in 
fruit and vegetable prices. 

The bizonal basic-material-price index was 
virtually unchanged in June, possibly re- 
flecting the continuation of conservative 
price policies of merchants in possession of 
high-priced stocks of some commodities, e. g., 
textiles. 

July price indexes are unavailable, but ad- 
vance data suggest some rise in the food- 
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price index. There was a 10 percent to 12 
percent increase in the average price of some 
qualities of bread in several Laender (which 
left the quality of one popular type un- 
changed) that generally reflected agreements 
among bakers’ guilds in anticipation of final 
enactment by the Bundestag of a 20 percent 
increase in bread-grain prices. The Korean 
situation apparently set off mild sporadic 
buying waves during July, which may have 
had some small influence on the average 
price indexes. For example, sugar prices in 
some areas rose from 1.16 Deutsche marks to 
1.30-1.50 Deutsche marks per kilogram dur- 
ing July. Prices of meat and canned edible 
oils also increased sporadically. 

The extent and economic seriousness of 
“scare” buying in July cannot yet be accu- 
rately assessed. Purchases of some com- 
modities by the public increased sharply. 
Sugar purchases were estimated by the Food 
and Agriculture Ministry to total about 135,- 
000 tons (refined), compared with normal 
July purchases of 100,000 to 105,000 tons, and 
most retail shops depleted their stocks soon 
after mid-month. Retail stocks of canned 
edible oils were nearly sold out by mid-July, 
although stocks of the main fats (butter, 
margarine, lard) were adequate. Scattered 
reports suggested buying flurries in other 
food and essential items during July. To- 
ward the end of the month, however, “scare” 
puying appeared to dwindle, possibly in part 
because of limited cash reserves in consumer 
hands, and the danger of serious hoarding 
apparently was not imminent. 


FINANCE 


Notes and coins in circulation in Western 
Germany and West Berlin amounted to 8,- 
160,000,000 Deutsche marks in June, the 
highest volume since currency reform and a 
sharp increase over the  7,937,000,000 
Deutsche marks in circulation in May. 
Much of this increase is probably due to 
semiannual business settlements, tax re- 
funds, and more-than-normal buying at the 
end of the month. Commercial deposits 
and business loans, particularly medium- 
and long-term credits, continue to increase, 
reflecting a slowly expanding credit situa- 
tion. Loans allocated by the Reconstruction 
Loan Corporation and funds actually paid 
out increased substantially in June. 

A proposal regarding the future structure 
of the three principal German banks has 
been submitted informally to the tripartite 
Allied Bank Commission by the Bank Deut- 
scher Laender. The proposal was originated 
by Hermann G. Abs, Karl Goets, and Paul 
Marx, former leading members of the boards 
of management of the Deutsche, Dresdener, 
and Commerz Banks, which had been the 
largest commercial banks in Germany, main- 
taining large networks of branches. By the 
terms of the Military Government Law, the 
banks were decentralized in 1947 and were 
permitted to maintain branches within a 
single Land only. The current proposal ad- 
vocates the establishment of three banking 
districts within Western Germany, in which 
each of the former Grossbanken would estab- 
lish a regional bank and be permitted to 
maintain branches within the region. The 
proposal is currently under study by the 
Federal Finance Ministry and the Bank 
Deutscher Laender. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY AND _ INDIA 
SIGNED 


A trade agreement between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and India was signed 
on July 4, 1950, according to Aussenhandels- 
dienst of July 13, issued by the German 


September 4, 1950 


Chamber for Industry and Commerce. The 
agreement provides for a commodity ex- 
change of $26,425,000 in each direction, and 
will be valid for a period from July 1, 1950, 
to June 30, 1952. 

German exports to India are to include 
chemicals and related items to a value of 
$2,455,000; machinery and metal products, 
$18,865,000; nonferrous metals, $250,000; 
rolling-mill products, $4,250,000; and instru- 
ments and apparatus, $600,000. 

Indian deliveries to Germany are to con- 
sist of chemicals, $2,075,000; textiles $2,300,- 
000; fibers and bristles, $900,000; manganese 
ore, $1,000,000; mica, $1,500,000; magnesite 
and mica powder, $100,000; skins and furs, 
$3,100,000; coffee, $100,000; peanuts and pea- 
nut oil, $2,300,000; sausage casings, $200,000; 
spices, $2,500,000; tea, $5,000,000; tobacco 
$5,000,000; and various other products, 
$350,000. 

The agreement provides also for the em- 
ployment of German technicians and spe- 
cialists in India and for the training of 
Indian technicians and specialists in Ger- 
many. Both nations grant each other most- 
favored-nation treatment regarding shipping 
facilities, port charges, and other shipping 
expenses. 


TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN FEDERAL RE- 
PUBLIC OF GERMANY AND PERU SIGNED 


A trade agreement between the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and Peru, that had been 
initialed on May 12, 1950, has recently been 
signed, according to Aussenhandelsdienst of 
July 13 issued by the German Chamber for 
Industry and Commerce. 

The agreement provides for a commodity 
exchange of $12,000,000 in each direction 
and is to be valid for 1 year unless 90 days’ 
notice is given. 

Peru is to deliver to Germany mostly raw 
materials, such as cotton, wool, nonferrous 
metals, raw sugar, chemical raw materials, 
and fish. 

In exchange Germany is to export to Peru 
vehicles and spare parts, bicycles and parts, 
semifinished and finished products of the 
nonferrous metal and steel and iron indus- 
tries, chemicals and pharmaceuticals, fine 
mechanics, and optics. 

All payments for exports from Peru to 
Germany and from Germany to Peru will be 
made on the basis of United States dollars. 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS SIGNED 
WITH ARGENTINA 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Argentina.’) 


Commercial Laws Digests 


PROCEDURE ESTABLISHED FOR I. G. FARBEN 
CREDITORS TO FILE CLAIMS 


All creditors with outstanding claims 
against 170 former companies controlled by 
I. G. Farben Industrie A. G., which is at 
present in dissolution, are required to file 
their claims with the Tripartite I. G. Farben 
Control Office in Frankfurt/Main, Western 
Germany, according to an announcement in 
the official German gazette Bundesanzeiger 
of August 2, 1950. 

All creditors who assert claims not yet 
satisfied against any of the 170 companies, 
and whose claims originated prior to July 
5, 1945, are hereby required to file their 
claims with the tripartite I. G. Farben Con- 
trol Office, 28 Mainzerlandstrasse, Frank- 
furt/Main, Germany, as follows: 

Creditors having their legal residence, 
their legal seat, or the seat of their manage- 
ment (1) within Germany, within 3 months 
after the date of the announcement; (2) 
outside Germany but within Europe, within 
4 months after the date of the announce- 


ment; (3) outside of Eurore, within 6 
months after the date of the announce- 
ment. 

The claims should be filed in three copies, 
separately for each debtor company, and 
should contain the following information: 

(a) Full name and address of the creditor; 
(b) Creditor’s present domicile and nation- 
ality, and his domicile and nationality at the 
time when his claim came into existence; 
(c) Name of the debtor company; (d) 
Amount of the claim as of July 5, 1945; 
(e) Brief description of the claim and its 
origin; (f) Reference to records evidencing 
the claim, and to correspondence, if any, 
referring to such claim. 

(The list of companies against which 
claims are to be filed will be made avail- 
able to the Department of Commerce Field 
Offices in the near future.) 


India 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
NEW DELHI 
(Dated August 7, 1950) 


Early in July the Government of India an- 
nounced the appointment of a three-man 
committee to inquire into the functioning of 
the country’s import-control system. The 
committee is to make recommendations for 
increasing the efficiency of the import-con- 
trol organization, facilitating prompt han- 
dling of applications for licenses and allay- 
ing complaints that have been voiced against 
the present system. 

Because of increased prices for wool in 
India, a complete ban was placed on export 
of this commodity July 7. In order to allevi- 
ate undue hardship, however, the Govern- 
ment later modified the regulation to permit 
shipments covered by firm contracts on which 
letters of credit had been opened or bills of 
lading drawn prior to July 8. 

India’s Finance Minister stated on July 3 
that the country’s trade showed a favorable 
balance for the 9-month period ended June 
30. Devaluation was credited as being per- 
haps the most important factor in the im- 
provement of exports. Particularly improved . 
were cotton textile and tea exports to soft- 
currency areas and oilseed shipments to dol- 
lar areas. The Minister stated, however, that 
the favorable balance of trade was also due 
in large meausre to stringent restrictions on 
imports. 

Stock exchanges, which had been showing 
bearish tendencies, took an upturn with the 
advent of the war in Korea. With prospects 
of the conflict’s lasting longer than at first 
anticipated, the market has become defi- 
nitely firmer, and the beginning of a boom 
are apparent. Fear of inflation is, of course, 
playing a part. 

Prospecting for petroleum continued dur- 
ing the past month at Barsilla, Assam, about 
100 miles from the area near Digboi, where 
India’s present oil production is obtained by 
the Burmah Oil Co. Indications of oil had 
been reported in that region in June. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


It was announced on August 1 that the ex- 
change of commodities between India and 
Pakistan which, under the terms of the 
existing trade agreement between the two 
countries, was scheduled to terminate on 
July 31 has been extended to September 30. 
Indications are that jute deliveries as of 
July 31 amounted to approximately half the 
quantity stipulated by the agreement. 

A treaty of trade and commerce between 
India and Nepal was signed on July 31 at 
Khatmandu. Under the terms of the treaty, 
full and unrestricted right of commercial 
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transit through India is granted for all goods 

to and from Nepal without payment of duties. 
Nepal is obligated to levy on exports to and 
imports from countries other than India 
duties no lower than those applying to India. 
Export duties on goods shipped from Nepal 
to India must be sufficiently high to pre- 
vent their sale at prices more favorable than 
those of goods produced in India, which are 
subject to central excise taxes. Civil air- 
craft of each state may fly over the territory 
of the other “in accordance with normal in- 
ternational procedure.” A treaty of peace 
and friendship signed on the same date 
guarantees to the nationals of both coun- 
tries equal treatment with regard to partici- 
pation in industry, economic development, 
and the grant of concessions and contracts 
relating to such development. 

Within recent weeks India has renewed 
trade agreements with Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Germany, and Switzerland. It is 
understood that few changes were made in 
the original provisions of those agreements. 


FiscAL COMMISSION'S REPORT 


The Fiscal Commission of India, set up last 
year principally to make recommendations 
on India’s policies on tariff protection and 
other assistance to local industries, released 
its report on July 15. The report recom- 
mended that protective tariffs should hence- 
forth be imposed on a practical and particu- 
larized basis. Rather than concerning itself 
with the theoretical advantages of free trade 
or protectionism, India should determine in 
each case whether or not the grant of pro- 
tection to an industry would result in a net 
increase in the level of productivity for the 
country as a whole. ; 

There should, nevertheless, be classifica- 
tions of industries within which the general 
rule would be applied, the report states. 
These classifications are: (1) Defense and 
other strategic industries; (2) basic and key 
industries (basic industries provide the 
foundations of many other industries and 
key industries are those in which any in- 
terference with supply would bring other 
industries to a standstill); and (3) other 
industries. 

It is recommended that the first category 
of industries be established and maintained 
regardless of the cost. With respect to the 
second category, “the fact of their inclusion 
in national plans will itself be justification 
for the grant of protection and other forms 
of assistance that may be needed for their 
development.” The suggestion for the third 
category is as follows: “Having regard to the 
economic advantages enjoyed by the industry 
or available to it, and its actual or probable 
cost of production, it is likely within a rea- 
sonable time to develop sufficiently to be able 
to carry on successfully without protection 
or assistance and/or it is an industry to 
which it is desirable in the national interest 
to grant protection or assistanceand * * #* 
the probable cost of such protection or as- 
sistance to the community is not excessive.” 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY AND INDIA SIGNED 


(See item appearing under heading “Ger- 
many.”’) 


Iraq 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BAGHDAD 
(Dated August 2, 1950) 


Trade activity during July was stimulated 
by the occurrence on July 16 of Id Al-Fitr, a 
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holy day, the observance of which is similar 
to the observance of Christmas in the West- 
ern World and which is the occasion of 
expanded buying and selling activities, par- 
ticularly in the retail field. 

The Korean war has had a marked effect on 
local market prices, with textiles, sugar, steel, 
foodstuffs, and most other imported com- 
modities registering price advances of 10 to 
15 percent, with indications at the close of 
the month that further price increases could 
be expected. 

The Deputy Governor-General of the Na- 
tional Bank of Iraq returned to Baghdad on 
July 10 from London, where he had gone to 
negotiate a new scarce-currency allocation 
agreement for Iraq. The present basic agree- 
ment expired on June 30, 1949, and has since 
been extended on a temporary basis. Al- 
though no official announcement has yet 
been made, it is reported that an increased 
allocation of dollars for Iraq has resulted 
from these negotiations. 

An Iraq oil mission left Baghdad on July 5 
for London to continue discussion of oil 
concessions. No official announcement has 
as yet been made concerning its achieve- 
ments. 

The Iraq Government has enacted a law 
suspending until April 30, 1951, payment of 
debts accruing on immovable properties 
mortgaged or placed as collateral against 
debts. 

The capital works budget passed by the 
Iraq Parliament for the 1950-51 fiscal year 
allocates the following sums for specific ac- 
tivities: Capital works, general, 3,883,000 
Iraq dinars; port of Basra, 654,000 Iraq dinars; 
Fao Bar dredging scheme, 359,000 Iraq dinars; 
Iraq state railways, 1,734,000 Iraq dinars (1 
Iraq dinar—US$2.80). The speedy implemen- 
tation of these budgeted projects should help 
to provide employment for a substantial 
number of presently unemployed workers. 


Kenya Colony and 


Protectorate 


Exchange and Finance 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE 
BupcGet FoR 1950 INCREASED 


Budgeted expenditures for 1950 for Kenya’s 
program of economic development and wel- 
fare show a substantial increase over total 
expenditures in 1949, according to the an- 
nual progress report for 1949 recently issued 
by the Kenya Development and Reconstruc- 
tion Authority, a Government agency 
created in 1945 to supervise the Govern- 
ment’s economic development and welfare 
program. The new budget calls for total 
outlays of £4,650,000, made up of the fol- 
lowing principal developmental groups: 
Building and construction, £2,200,000; roads, 
£700,000; agriculture, including soil erosion 
and water conservation and_ supplies, 
£1,650,000; miscellaneous, including admin- 
istrative and general expenditures, £100,000. 

Summarizing the progress made on the 
Government’s development program, the re- 
port revealed that total expenditures from 
the inc2ption of the program in 1946 to the 
end of 1949 amounted to £9,326,985, including 
£4,100,000 in 1949; £2,655,100 in 1948; 
£1,587,511 in 1947; and £984,374 in 1946. 
These expenditures were financed from the 
following sources: United Kingdom Colo- 
nial development and welfare’ grants, 
£1,200,000; contributions from current reve- 
nues, £1,200,000; special revenue contri- 
butions, £1,717,000; balances from special 

®surplus funds, £4,059,000; advances from spe- 





cial surplus funds pending the flotation of 
loans, £1,150,985. 

Although up to the end of 1949, the Goy. 
ernment has been able to meet required ex. 
penditures without the flotation of bond is. 
sues, it is expected that in view of increas. 
ing costs such borrowings will be necessary 
in the future. The original 10-year plan of 
development and welfare called for tota) 
outlays of £15,586,000, but revised estimates 
at the end of 1949 placed the total cost of the 
10-year program at £20,486,000. Part of the 
increased outlays may be attributed to re. 
vised and enlarged programs, but rising labor 
costs and higher material and supply prices 
are partly responsible for the augmented 
budget. 

[For a review of the Kenya Development 
and Reconstruction Authority’s 1948 prog- 
ress report, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of August 29, 1949.] 


Lebanon 


Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SECOND QUARTER OF 
1950 


The business recession which prevailed in 
Lebanon during the first quarter of 1950 
was accentuated during the second quarter, 
with foreign trade less active, industrial pro- 
duction curtailed, farm income reduced, and 
unemployment increasing, according to a re- 
port from the United States Legation in 
Beirut. 

The rupture of Syro-Lebanese economic 
relations following the dissolution of the 
Syro-Lebanese Customs Union in March has 
caused considerable hardship to the Lebanese 
economy. The virtual closing of the frontier 
resulted in the loss of the profitable Syrian 
market to Lebanese importers, manufactur- 
ers, and fruit growers, and the loss of Syrian 
wheat, dairy products, and certain vegetables 
and fruits to Lebanese consumers. Hence 
business circles welcomed the initiation of 
economic talks, at the end of June, between 
Lebanese and Syrian officials for the purpose 
of settling issues outstanding since the ter- 
mination of the customs union and of plan- 
ning the basis of future Syro-Lebanese 
economic relations. 

Although official trade statistics are not 
available, the volume of Lebanese foreign 
trade is believed to have dropped during the 
second quarter. Lebanese exports formerly 
obtained in Syria, such as wool, nuts, and 
sheep casings, practically ceased. Imports 
into Lebanon also were on the decrease until 
the war news from Korea and the possibility 
of even more serious conditions caused 
Beirut importers to place large orders abroad. 

Despite protective monetary measures 
taken by the Syrian Government the Leba- 
nese pound continued to be quoted 9 per- 
cent higher than the Syrian pound. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The economic rupture between Syria and 
Lebanon has had an adverse effect on Leba- 
nese foreign trade, for in the past about 30 
percent of Lebanese imports and over 60 
percent of Lebanon’s industrial production 
were intended for sale in Syria. A feeling 
of pessimism was widespread throughout the 
country until June 20, when it was officially 
announced that negotiations between Leba- 
nese and Syrian officials for the settlement 
of outstanding past differences and the es- 
tablishment on a new basis of economic re- 
lations between the two countries were t0 
start. Joint Syro-Lebanese committees were 
formed for a study of various outstanding 
problems. 
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Syro-Lebanese imports for the first quarter 
of 1950, the final quarter of the Syro-Leba- 
nese Customs Union, which was dissolved on 
March 13, totaled £L117,813,233, and exports, 
£L38,327,557 (1 Lebanese pound is quoted of- 
ficially at $0.456). The chief countries of 
origin of Lebanese imports were Great Brit- 
ain, £L23,549,194; United States, £L21,235,348; 
France, £L15,551,865; and Iraq, £L6,571,536. 
Chief countries of destination of Lebanese 
exports were France, £L11,024,946; and Bel- 
gium, £L4,732,302. As a result of the inclu- 
sion in Official statistics of imports and ex- 
ports of foreign oil companies, as well as 


imports and exports of Palestinian refugees,, 


these trade figures do not necessarily indi- 
cate normal trade patterns. 


DoMESTIC TRADE 


The recession in business activity that be- 
gan in the first quarter of 1950 developed into 
a depression of large proportions during the 
quarter under review. The recession was 
characterized by an accumulation of rela- 
tively large inventories of commodities im- 
ported before the Syro-Lebanese economic 
rupture, about 30 percent of which were in- 
tended for Syria; price declines; curtailment 
of industrial operations; and a farm income 
sufficient only to enable farmers to buy their 
essential needs. 

However, business conditions showed signs 
of improvement during late June. The im- 
provement was attributed to the news from 
Korea, which led consumers to buy essentials 
for speculation and hoarding and merchants 
to replenish their stocks at any cost. 


FINANCE 


From a financial viewpoint, the quarter 
under review, was featured by higher money 
rates, continued liquidation of credit, and a 
marked sluggishness of the security market. 

In addition to the £L85,300,000 ordinary 
budget for 1950 (see June 12, 1950, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY), the Chamber 
of Deputies approved a £L1,994,400 tourism 
budget and a £L10,200,000 telephone budget. 
Action remains to be taken on the extraordi- 
nary budgets for public works and customs, 

The amount of currency in circulation in- 
creased from £L168,000,000 on January 31 to 
£L180,000,000 on June 30, an increase attrib- 
uted to continuous gold purchases by the 
bank of issue on the Beirut free money mar- 
ket. The gold cover, which was officially 
stated to stand as of December 31, 1949, at 
25.9 percent of the value of notes in circula- 
tion, was reported to have reached 40 per- 
cent at the end of the second quarter. 

The dollar rate and pound sterling rate, in 
terms of Lebanese pounds, reached a new 
high during the latter part of June, when 
the news of hostilities in Korea caused 
Lebanese merchants to place orders in the 
United States and the United Kingdom for 
replenishing their commodity stocks in an- 
ticipation of an eventual world conflict. A 
greater demand for hard currency—dollars, 
pounds sterling, and French francs—against 
a limited local supply caused the dollar rate 
to reach £L3.45 and the pound sterling rate, 
£L9.23 at the end of June (cross-rate) , $2.67). 

Gold followed a similar trend, and the Brit- 
ish gold sovereign which had been quoted as 
low at £L34.10 during the quarter, resumed 
an upward trend late in June and reached 
£L36.60 at the end of the month. 

The trend of living costs during the first 
4 months of 1950 was steadily downward, 
according to the general index of the Leba- 
hese Ministry of National Economy, but in 
May it resumed an upward trend because of 
& rise in wholesale prices of foodstuffs and 
raw materials that was immediately reflected 
in retail prices. This index, which since the 
dissolution of the Syro-Lebanese Customs 
Union has been the only official index avail- 
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able, was 423 in May, as compared with 416 
in April and 417 in March. The basis of the 
general index computations are the prices 
in June, July, and August, 1939, of food, 
rent, water, light, fuel, clothing, and 
miscellaneous. 

Although the index for June was not avail- 
able at the time of preparation of the Lega- 
tion’s report, there is little doubt that it 
will reflect a continuation of the upward 
trend. Toward the end of June consumers 
began making large speculative purchases, 
and this buying resulted in sharp rises in 
practically all commodity sections. Realiz- 
ing the hardship that this condition might 
cause people with fixed incomes, the Leba- 
nese Government stated its intention of 
importing essential commodities, such as 
sugar and rice, for delivery to local mer- 
chants for sale at fixed prices. 


AGRICULTURE 


Present indications are that the 1950 crop 
was normal. Only heavy late spring rains, 
which delayed the development of most 
crops by several weeks, prevented bumper 
crops. 

The late rains permitted both wheat and 
barley plants to mature larger heads and 
heavier grains than they otherwise would 
have, especially as the severe winter weather 
had somewhat delayed plant growth. 

Prospects of other crops ranged from av- 
erage to poor. Spring vegetables were ex- 
pected to equal the volume of last year, but 
fruit prospects appeared only fair. The 
orange crop was estimated at slightly less 
than the poor 1948-49 yield. No bananas 
were on the market because of severe 
damage to the groves by the cold weather 
of January and February, but the groves 
were reported as making good recovery. 
Strawberries were plentiful, but the apri- 
cot, cherry, and plum crops were only fair. 
The apple and grape crops are expected to 
be below normal ,and the olive crop below 
1949 levels. 

INDUSTRY 


Lebanese industry continued to face dur- 
ing the second quarter the problems caused 
by competition of foreign goods, the stoppage 
of trade with Syria, and the absence of new 
outlets for manufactured goods. Several 
factories shut down and others curtailed 
their activities. A considerable number of 
local factory workers were laid off. 

Toward the end of the quarter manufac- 
turers, observing that the Government was 
giving little or not attention to their in- 
creasing problems, threatened to shut down 
all their factories and dismiss their workers. 
Upon the interference of the Government, 
however, these ideas were abandoned? and 
the manufacturers were asked to draw up a 
list of their demands. 

Several thousands of the estimated 30,000 
to 40,000 workers normally employed in local 
industries were laid off during the period 
under review. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The new international Khalde airport at 
Beirut was formally opened on July 1 for 
daytime operations. Only the north-south 
runway was usable and considerable con- 
struction work remains to be done. Never- 
theless, several foreign companies com- 
menced scheduled operations. 

The Chamber of Deputies is considering a 
proposal to appropriate £10,000,000 for the 
development of the port of Tripoli, primarily 
as an unemployment relief measure. 


LABOR 


Unemployment increased from 30,000 in 
the first part of the year to about 45,000 at 
the end of the second quarter, according to 
estimates of Government Officials. This in- 
crease was due largely to reductions in force 


by foreign oil and pipeline companies and 
a local cement plant, the closing of several 
spinning mills, and the general slow-down of 
industry and commerce caused by muddled 
Syro-Lebanese economic relations. 

In addition to increasing unemployment, 
the steady rise in the cost of living, accel- 
erated during the last days of June by war 
talk and subsequent heavy buying, also 
plagued labor. Enough time had not elapsed 
at the time of preparation of the Legation’s 
report to gage labor’s reaction to this cost 
of living upsurge, but if the trend is not 
checked demands for increased wages backed 
by strikes may be anticipated. 


PETROLEUM 


Considerable progress was made during the 
quarter on measures aimed at increasing the 
pipeline flow of Middle East oil to the Med- 
iterranean. The Iraq Petroleum Co. expects 
the throughout of its Kirkuk-Tripoli pipe- 
line to be increased by one-third when the 
installation of larger pumps in the pipeline 
is completed in September. However, the 
clearing of the right-of-way of the IPC Kir- 
kuk-Banias 30-inch line, scheduled to start 
on July 1, was delayed by the Syrian Gov- 
ernment’s failure to grant the necessary 
right-of-way. The Trans-Arabian Pipeline 
Co. (Tapline) completed in April the laying 
of the 24-mile stretch across South Lebanon 
of its 1,068-mile Sidon-Persian Gulf 30-inch 
line. The 80-mile stretch across Syria was 
completed early in July. It is expected that 
in October this western section will link up 
with the eastern section being built from 
the Persian Gulf. Construction work at the 
Sidon terminal is progressing ahead of sched- 
ule and it is expected that the tank farm will 
be completed in October. The four subma- 
rine lines are already in place and a stone 
jetty is being built to form a small harbor 
for launches. 

Production at Lebanon’s sole refinery at 
Tripoli was reduced about 30 percent on May 
1, when the topping unit was shut down for 
a 3-month overhaul. Petroleum imports 
were increased to make up the difference be- 
tween the reduced production of the Tripoli 
plant and the increasing demand for petro- 
leum products in the Syro-Lebanese market. 

Consumption of petroleum products was 
running about 20 percent more than require- 
ments estimated for the Syro-Lebanese mar- 
ket at the beginning of the year. 

By the end of April the marketing compa- 
nies had fairly successfully solved the prob- 
lems created by the dissolution of the Syro- 
Lebanese customs union. Tank trucks no 
longer met long delays at the Syrian frontier, 
and Syrian payments for petroleum products 
were being made promptly. 


Malaya 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT SINGAPORE 


(Dated August 2, 1950) 


Output and exports of Malayan tin and 
coconut and palm products continued with 
little diminution, as did rubber exports, al- 
though rubber production declined slightly, 
because recent intensification of bandit ac- 
tivity. Prices, especially of rubber and tin, 
have rocketed to new heights under the 
stimulus of war psychology and heavier buy- 
ing in consumer markets. These price- 
spurring conditions, plus anticipated in- 
creased United States stockpiling, have thus 
far counteracted any depressive effects in the 
rubber market which normally might have 
been expected as a result of recent United 
States Government action to increase syn- 
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thetic-rubber production. The outlook is, 
of course, clouded by uncertainty in the 
world situation, and markets continue to 
be affected daily by news out of Korea and 
the leading world capitals. 


U. S. PURCHASES 


The United States bought 36.18 percent of 
the total value of rubber shipped and 69.11 
percent of the total value of tin exported in 
the first 5 months of 1950. Specifically, it 
laid down in the first 5 months of 1950 a 
total of S$271,139,457 (US$88,607,666) for 
Malayan rubber and tin, which on an annual 
basis would amount to S$650,734,696.80 
(US$212,700,000). (The figure includes both 
Malayan tin and tin smelted in Malaya from 
imported concentrates, which accounted for 
about 21.1 percent of total tin exported.) 


VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS 


Evidence of the prosperity in Malaya and 
Singapore, as a result of the better world 
prices of its chief export commodities, is 
increased motor-car sales. Singapore dealers 
are almost cleared of stock, and distributors 
of the more popular models report sales 
considerably in excess of current deliveries 
from the United Kingdom. Private passen- 
ger-car registrations in Singapore totaled 15,- 
185 on June 30, 1950, about 11 percent more 
than those on December 31, 1949. Taxis in- 
creased in number by 258 to a total of 1,339 
units. Motorcycles increased by 434 units 
to a total of 4,341. Bicycle registrations 
jumped from 94,374 units 6 months ago to 
105,106 on June 30, an increase of 10,732. 


RUBBER PLANT FIRE 


Bandits again struck in the heart of Singa- 
pore on July 27, 1950, when the third attempt 
within 10 days at destruction by arson of 
the Aik Hoe & Co.’s plant proved successful. 
This was the second largest rubber remilling 
plant in Singapore. A stock of 4,000—5,000 
ton of rubber was destroyed along with the 
plant. The loss was rated at S$12,000,000. 


ECONOMIC PLANS 


Late in July the Malayan Legislative Coun- 
cil announced approval of the draft of the 
6-year economic-development plan for the 
Federation, which has been in preparation 
for some months. It provides for a rather 
extensive program of education and social 
services, besides furnishing blueprints for 
directing and augmenting the country’s pro- 
duction. The plan involves basic expendi- 
tures of S$186,325,000 (US$60,890,000), plus 
recurring annual expenditures of S$43,362,000 
(US$14,170,600) and envisages the type of 
benefits to the social structure which would 
help remove, on a long-range basis, the con- 
ditions upon which communism thrives. 

More information is available on the plan 
for collection of latex from small holders and 
delivery to a central estate which has 
processing and handling facilities in excess 
of its own requirements. It was learned that 
the cooperative marketing organization is 
being financed in its experimental stages by 
aid from the Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion. Its activities will result, when ex- 
panded, in increased exports of latex and 
high-grade sheet and will net the small 
holder a greater return because of the higher 
price obtained for his product. Since out- 
put by small holders generally is of low qual- 
ity and much of it requires remilling, it 
brings, ordinarily, a price several cents per 
pound below that of high-grade sheet and 
latex. The obvious advantage of the plan to 
the small holder is a larger income from 
given production. Increased earnings should 
tend to stimulate and stabilize small-holders’ 
production. Expansion of the movement, 
however, will take time. 
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Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DuTY ON TELEVISION SETS AND PARTS 
REDUCED 


The Mexican import duties on television 
sets and parts have been reduced by a Presi- 
dential Decree signed on July 17, 1950, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial on August 4, and 
effective August 7, according to a report 
dated August 4, from the United States Em- 
bassy in Mexico City. 

The new import duties, covering the perti- 
nent tariff fractions and former rates, in 
parentheses, are as follows: 


Fraction Commodity Rate 

8.40.04 Television receiving sets, 0.60 peso per legal! 
with cabinet. kilogram and 20 

percent ad val- 
orem (0.60 and 25 
percent). 

8.40.05 Television receiving ets, 0.60 peso per legal 
with cabinet, and their kilogram and 10 
frames with one or more percent (0.60 and 
parts attached. 15 percent). 

8.42.40 Loose parts and repair 0.06 peso per legal 
parts for television ap- kilogram and 10 
paratus. percent (0.06 and 

15 percent). 
The peso is currently valued at $0.1156 United States 
currency. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH SPAIN 
SIGNED 


A commercial agreement between Spain 
and the Netherlands, dated May 23, 1950, 
was signed on June 14, 1950, according to a 
dispatch of June 21 from the United States 
Embassy. The agreement is effective for 1 
year beginning June 1, 1950. 

The principal items which Spain agrees 
to export to the Netherlands include: 
Oranges, 40,000 tons; iron, 160,000 tons; iron 
pyrites, 250,000 tons; potash, 23,000 tons; 
zinc ore, 10,000 tons; lead in pigs, 5,000 
tons; raisins and other dried products, 1,000,- 
000 guilders (1 guilder=US$0.26); sherry, 
1,000,000 guilders; sweet, fine, and Malaga 
wines, 1,000,000 guilders; raw lambskins, 
goatskins, and sheepskins, 1,000,000 guil- 
ders; cured skins, 1,000,000 guilders; and 
cork 50 percent raw, 50 percent manufac- 
tured, 2,000,000 guilders. Other products 
include almonds, filberts, rayon and wool 
materials and products, essential oils, tar- 
taric acid and cream of tartar, iron oxide, 
and tanning materials. 

The principal items which the Netherlands 
agrees to export to Spain include: Eggs, 15,- 
000,000 or more, according to need; seed 
potatoes, 25,000 tons; metallurgical coke, 
20,000 tons; oil for transformers, turbines, 
and ice machines, 1,000 tons; benzol, 1,000 
tons; leather for shoe uppers, 40,000 square 
feet; rubber waste, 1,000 tons; horses, espe- 
cially mares, 3,000 head; registered cattle, 
1,000,000 guilders; rags, 1,000,000 guilders; 
aniline dyes, 1,125,000 guilders; miscella- 
neous chemical products, 1,500,000 guilders; 
Diesel motors and other ship machinery, 
2,500,000 guilders; raw materials for the 
manufacture of incandescent and other 
lamps, 1,350,000 guilders; miscellaneous ma- 
chines and appliances and replacement 
parts, 1,250,000 guilders. Other products in- 
clude sheep, linen tow, telecommunication 
material; rolling stock for RENFE; linen 
fire hose, circular weave; shredded tobacco; 
cigars; and cigarettes. 

The agreement provides for a mixed com- 
mission to insure proper functioning of the 
accord. 





Private 


that is, 
transactions are not authorized except in 
special cases and with the approval of both 
Governments. 


compensation, barter 





Payments for merchandise will be made in | 


accordance with the Spanish-Dutch 
ments agreement in force. 
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Ni caragua 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MANAGUA 
(Dated August 12, 1950) 


EXCHANGE 


The present dollar-exchange crisis in Nica. 
ragua continues to be one of the more im. 
portant topics holding the attention of the 
local press and public, and during the month 
under review certain steps were taken by the 
local authorities in connection with these 
difficulties. On July 12, the Office of the 
Comptroller of Exchange, acting under in- 
structions of the Nicaraguan Ministry of 
Economy, released to the press a statement 
outlining the criteria to be used from that 
date until September 30, 1950, in the authori. 
zation of import permits. The salient 
feature of the new administrative procedure 
to be followed is that no permits whatsoever 
are to be authorized with so-called “con- 
trolled exchange” at the official rate of 5 cor- 
dobas to US$1. The new regulations provide 
for importations with “certificates of avail- 
ability; with exchange derived from the ex- 
portation of certain agricultural products 
for which compensatory import permits 
have been authorized; and with dollar funds 
constituting a “capital investment” on the 
part of the importer. (See ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of August 14, 1950.) 

One of the more immediate effects of the 
ruling to allow importations with so-called 
capital-investment funds has been a decline 


in the value of the cordoba on the free 
exchange. After remaining at  approxi- 
mately 6.75 cordobas to US$1 for several 


months, the rate has risen in the past 10 days 
to approximately 7 or 7.10 to US$1. Other 
contributory factors in the rise in the street 
market rate were the Government’s decision 
to reduce student allotments abroad and the 
present scarcity of certificates of availability 
or compensatory permits. 


TARIFF CONCESSIONS 


Tariff concessions negotiated at Annecy 
by the Nicaraguan Government last year were 
provisionally placed in effect on August 1, 
1950, by an executive decree. It is under- 
stood that the Nicaraguan Congress, at pres- 
ent functioning as a national constituent 
assembly, must still grant its approval to the 
Annecy Protocol at some later date; but in 
the meantime, all tariff concessions granted 
by Nicaragua are in effect, and the Nicara- 
guan customs authorities have been so noti- 
fied. 

POPULATION 

The results of the May 1950 population 
census have just been made public by the 
Census Division of the Nicaraguan General 
Statistical Office. The present population of 
Nicaragua is 1,053,189, according to this of- 
fice, with the capital city of Managua re- 
corded as having 107,444 inhabitants. These 
figures are provisional and subject to minor 
rectifications. 

AGRICULTURE 


Although almost the entire 1949-50 coffee 
crop has now been sold and shipped, there is 
some local activity in coffee futures for De- 
cember-January delivery. Present prices for 
1950-51-crop coffee are approximately US$50 
to US$51 per quintal of 100 pounds, f. 0. D. 
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Corinto. No large sales have as yet been 
consummated at these prices. 

The outlook for the various basic agricul- 
tural crops, such as corn, beans, and rice, 
appears favorable. Weather conditions have 
peen generally good during the growing sea- 
son; the first corn and bean harvests begin 
late in August. Plantings have been some- 
what larger than in 1949. Cotton plantings, 
which started about July 15 and are still con- 
tinuing, give promise of being considerably 
larger than last year’s record acreage. How- 
ever, reports from the Department of Leon, 
one of the largest centers of cotton cultiva- 
tion, warn of the presence of weevil and 
other insect pests, which may be expected to 
cause some loss to the forthcoming crop. 


Norway 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ANNECY TARIFF CONCESSIONS PuT INTO 
FORCE 


The Norwegian Storting on June 21, 1950, 
unanimously approved the Government’s 
request for authority to put into effect the 
tariff concessions granted by Norway at the 
tariff negotiations at Annecy, France, accord- 
ing to a dispatch dated June 30, 1950, from 
the American Embassy in Oslo. 

As a result of the Storting’s action Nor- 
way’s delegate to the United Nations was 
instructed to inform the United Nations Sec- 
retariat that Norway had signed the Annecy 
Protocol. 

The Norwegian Ministry of Finance was 
authorized to put the Annecy concessions 
into effect on July 26, 1950, in accord with 
the:Annecy Protocol. 

Among the items on which Norway granted 
concessions at Annecy that are of interest to 
American exporters are: Cotton yarns; cer- 
tain cotton fabrics and print goods; impreg- 
nated clothnig; neckties of artificial silk; 
lineoleum; wheat; pocket flashlights; electric 
single-phase motors; a. c. motors under 1 hp.; 
X-ray equipment; check protectors; certain 
woodworking machines; certain iron and 
steel products; woolen yarn, woolen carpets, 
and certain woolen fabrics; alarm clocks; 
wine; automobile trailers; and electric, Die- 
sel, and gasoline industrial trucks. 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY AND PERU 
SIGNED 


(See item appearing under heading “Ger- 
many.’’) 


REGULATIONS IMPLEMENTING UNIFICATION 
Or Extra-DuTy ImMporRT CHARGES 
PUBLISHED 


Regulations implementing the recent Pe- 
Tuvan law concerning unification of extra- 
duty charges on imports were published in a 
Supreme Resolution dated July 27, 1950, 
published in the Lima press of the same 
date, according to a dispatch of August 2 
1950, from the United States Embassy in 
Lima. 

Decree-law No. 11424 dated July 10, 1950, 
and effective on July 20, instead of July 15 
as formerly announced, abolished about 45 
former national and regional customs sur- 
taxes on imports and replaced them with 
4 hew unified tax to be collected uniformly 
throughout the country. The only former 
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levy against imports which has not been 
replaced by the new unified tax is that pro- 
vided by a Supreme Decree of March 6, 1942— 
a tax imposed on tonnage of cargo and con- 
sidered a service charge rather than an import 
tax. 

The implementing resolution indicates 
how each rate of the new unified tax was 
calculated and specifies what deductions are 
to be made for items covered by trade agree- 
ments and other special cases. A reduction 
of 4.333 percent from the applicable unified 
rate is provided for items enumerated in 
Schedule I of the United States—Peruvian 
Trade Agreement. The resolution also enu- 
merates all the principal taxes that are re- 
placed by the new unified tax and specifies 
what percentage of the income from the new 
tax will be assigned to each of the benefici- 
aries of the former taxes on the basis of 1949 
income. 

Although it is understood that there is no 
material change in over-all charges on im- 
ports into Peru as a result of the unifying 
measures and that no increases were con- 
templated, several factors prevented the cal- 
culation of an absolutely exact equivalent 
of the former regional taxes, and conse- 
quently the relation of the new unified tax 
to the combined former taxes varies some- 
what, depending upon the port and the com- 
modity involved. In some cases the new 
tax is less, in other cases higher. In no case, 
however, does it vary more than five-sixths 
of 1 percent—the figure adopted as corre- 
sponding most nearly to the average aggre- 
gate sum of all regional taxes. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
14, 1950, for former announcement of law 
unifying extra-duty charges on imports. ] 


Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE WITH AUSTRIA TO INCREASE 


A new trade agreement between Poland 
and Austria was signed in Vienna on August 
1, according to the Polish press. The agree- 
ment provides for an exchange of goods to 
a value of $40,000,000 over the 1-year period 
ending July 31, 1951. Polish exports are to 
include coal, chemicals, sugar, seeds, glass 
and chinaware. Austrian exports to Poland 
are to consist, among other commodities, of 
machinery, ball bearings, aluminum, mag- 
nesite, artificial fertilizers, and high-grade 
steel. 

In 1949, the value of trade between the two 
countries amounted to about $32,000,000, 
and Austria showed an import surplus of 
approximately $11,000,000. 


Y e 
Spain 
Exchange and Finance 


FREE-EXCHANGE MARKET ESTABLISHED 


The Spanish Council of Ministers has ap- 
proved the establishment of a limited free 
market for foreign exchange in the Madrid 
stock market, effective on August 1, 1950, ac- 
cording to dispatches from the United States 
Embassy in Madrid and information released 
by the Spanish Embassy in Washington. The 
regulations specify that until further notice 
the following currencies may be negotiated 
in the market: United States, Swiss, Belgium, 
and Portuguese bank notes; and checks, 
money orders, and like instruments in 
United States dollars, dollars on German ac- 
count, dollars on Cuban account, dollars on 
Greek account, dollars on Italian account, 
pounds sterling, French francs, Moroccan 


francs, Swiss francs, Belgian francs, Portu- 
guese escudos, Dutch guilders, Swedish 
crowns, and Danish crowns. All exchange for 
sale must be deposited with the Foreign Ex- 
change institute, which will release it against 
checks issued on the Institute by a seller 
bank, accompanied by the import license or 
other authorization to purchase. Tourist ex- 
change and the like are to be sold at a rate 
fixed weekly by the Institute based on the 
average rates prevailing on the free market 
during the preceding week. 

The main sources of exchange for sale will 
be tourist receipts and exchange retention 
quotas allowed exporters. Purchases of the 
latter must be made within 60 days of the 
date on which the account was set up. 

The opening exchange rate was 39.4 pesetas 
to the dollar. This rate compares with the 
official exchange rate of 10.95 to the dollar 
and quotations on the Tangier free market, 
which during the week of July 17-23 fluctu- 
ated between 45.50 and 46.25. The “tourist” 
rate of exchange has been 25 pesetas to the 
dollar. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH NETHER- 
LANDS SIGNED 


(See item appearing under heading ‘“Neth- 
erlands.”’) 


" 
Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SWEDISH GOVERNMENT GRANTED AUTHOR- 
ITry TO APPLY ANTIDUMPING AND EQUAL- 
IZATION DUTIES 


The Swedish Government is granted au- 
thority to apply antidumping or equaliza- 
tion duties on imports when conditions are 
such that the provisions of the Havana 
Charter and the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade recognize the right to pre- 
scribe antidumping duties, by a royal decree 
of May 12, 1950. 

When there appears to be a cause for such 
action the decree is to be applied provi- 
sionally until a further investigation can 
be made. If the investigation does not lead 
to the prescribing of a definite decree, the 
provisional decree is to be declared void and 
any antidumping or equalization duties as- 
sessed in connection therewith are to be 
immediately refunded. 

The Royal Decree of May 12, 1950, pro- 
claimed in accordance with a resolution of 
the Riksdag, became effective on July 1, 1950, 
and is to remain in force until June 30, 1953. 
It was published on June 7, 1950, in Tull- 
verkets Forfattningsamling No. 62. 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


U.S. NOTICE OF INTENTION TO TERMINATE 
1936 TRADE AGREEMENT WITH SWITZER- 
LAND UNLESS SwIss AGREE TO ACCEPT 
ESCAPE CLAUSE 


The Department of State in its press re- 
lease No. 842, dated August 17, 1950, an- 
nounced that on recommendation of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements the 1936 Trade Agreement with 
Switzerland will be terminated on February 
10, 1951, unless the Government of Switzer- 
land is able to agree by October 15, 1950, to 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Office of Industry and ee 
Commerce, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


BELcIAN Conco To PURCHASE AIRCRAFT 
FOR SPRAYING 


The Medical Service of the Belgian Congo 
Government plans to purchase three heli- 
copters and one light plane for spraying 
insecticides and possibly fertilizers. 


Dutcu Navy PurcHAsSES New AIRCRAFT 
FOR RESCUE WORK 


The Dutch Navy has purchased eight Sea 
Otter amphibious aircraft from Vickers- 
Armstrong in the United Kingdom to replace 
three airplanes that have been at the Navy’s 
disposal for rescue work, states a report from 
the United States Embassy in The Hague. 
The aircraft and launches used in the Air- 
Sea Rescue Service are painted a vivid yel- 
low. 


B. O. A. C. REPLACES YORK PLANES 


The British Overseas Airways Corporation 
is replacing its present York planes on the 
London-Accra (Gold Coast) service, with 40- 
seater, pressurized Handley Page Hermes air- 
craft, states a report from the United States 
Consulate at Accra. 


Automotive 
Products 


CusBAN DEMAND FOR MOTOR VEHICLES 
INCREASES 


Cuba’s imports of motor vehicles in the 
first 6 months of 1950 totaled 5,298 passenger 
cars, 1,825 trucks, and 330 busses, compared 
with 5,000 passenger cars, 1,510 trucks, and 
71 busses in the corresponding period of 
1949, as reported by the United States Em- 
bassy in Habana. All of the vehicles, with 
the exception of 151 passenger cars and 10 
trucks in 1950 and 125 passenger cars in 
1949, were of United States origin. 

The increased demand for motor vehicles 
is attributed partly to the high level of cur- 
rency in circulation in Cuba resulting from 
the favorable price of sugar. 

On June 30, 1950, 65,997 passenger cars, 
32,448 trucks, and 4,278 busses were in opera- 
tion. 


INDIAN GOVERNMENT SURVEYS MANUFAC- 
TURE OF AUTOMOBILE PARTS 


A committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India to conduct an investigation 
of the manufacture of automobile compo- 
nent parts in India has issued a question- 
naire to the various chambers of commerce 
concerning the components manufactured 
and the status of the companies dealing in 
them, reports the United States Consulate 
General in Calcutta. 
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The terms of reference issued to the com- 
mittee for its investigation include the study 
of plant machinery and the raw material 
and technical manpower resources of fac- 
tories engaged in the manufacture of com- 
ponent parts; examination of their programs 
of manufacture and their standards and 
suggestions for improvements; examination 
of the specifications and designs of parts 
manufactured and the extent to which their 
use is restricted by multiplicity of designs. 


SURINAM INCREASES IMPORTS OF MOTOR 
VEHICLES 


Passenger cars and trucks valued at 623,260 
guilders (1 guilder=US$0.53) were imported 
by Surinam in the first 3 months of 1950, as 
reported by the United States Consulate at 
Paramaribo. 


New “‘HALF-DECKED’’ BussEs To BE FuT 
INTO SERVICE IN BRITAIN 


The use on British roads of a new type of 
single-decked bus has been approved by the 
Minister of Transport. The vehicle is offi- 
cially termed “a half-decked public service 
vehicle,’’ in which the seats are arranged at 
two different levels but are served by one 
aisle. 

The over-all length of the vehicles will be 
limited to 30 feet and the seating Capacity 
to 50 passengers, excluding the driver (and 
the conductor if one is carried), and the 
carriage of standing passengers is prohibited. 

Generally, the half-decked vehicles will be 
subject to the same conditions as single- 
deck public-service vehicles, but as a safety 
measure the new regulations require an 
emergency exit in the roof of the half-decked 
vehicles in addition to the two exits (one 
may be an emergency exit) required on 
single-deck vehicles. 


Chemicals 


BELGIAN EXPORTS DECLINE 


Belgian exports of chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products from Belgium in May 1950 
dropped in value to 598,900,000 francs from 
701,630,000 francs in May 1949, states the for- 
eign press. (One Belgium franc equals 
$0.0198, United States currency, postdevalua- 
tion; $0.0220, predevaluation.) 


BRAZIL’S SULFUR IMPORTS DROP 


Brazil’s imports of sulfur in the first quar- 
ter of 1950 totaled 9,159 metric tons, valued 
at $389,650. Imports were 3,075 tons less in 
volume and $46,350 less in value than those 
in the corresponding period of 1949. 


New MARKETS SOUGHT FOR CHILEAN 
NITRATE 


An official of the Nitrate and Iodine Sales 
Corporation, Chile, is touring the organiza- 
tion’s European offices. Paris, Madrid, Lis- 
bon, Cairo, and Rome are included in the 
itinerary. He also will visit Western Ger- 
many and if time permits, Norway, Sweden, 
Netherlands, Denmark, and Belgium. The 





activities of the agencies will be inspected 
and new markets will be sought for Chilean 
nitrate. A considerable number of recent 
nitrate sales have been made on a barter 
basis, and attempts will be made to arrange 
the exchange of nitrates for commodities 
more essential to the Chilean economy than 
those heretofore offered. 

The company’s representative was sched. 
uled to visit Madrid in August as the heaq 
of an official commercial delegation which 
was to discuss the exchange of 200,000 metric 
tons of nitrates for Spanish products as part 
of the proposed expansion of trade between 
Chile and Spain. Increasing Chile’s trade 
with Western Germany also is to be studied. 


CANADIAN Exports SHOW Downwarp 
TREND 


Canada’s exports of chemicals and allieg 
products in the 12 months ended May 1950, 


valued at $77,300,000, showed a slight down- ' 


ward trend. Exports of these materials in 
the year ended May 1949 totaled $78,800,000, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports, 


AMMONIUM SULFATE To BE BYPRODUCT at 
STEEL MILL, COLOMBIA 


It is expected that 2,400 metric tons of 
ammonium sulfate will be obtained annually 
as a byproduct at the Paz de Rio steel mill in 
Belencito, Boyaca, Colombia. Construction 
of the mill began in July 1950, and produc- 
tion is scheduled to begin in 1953. 


EGYPTIAN RAYON PLANT ImMpPorTs JU. S. 
SULFUR 


Sulfur for the plant of Société Misr pour la 
Rayonne, Egypt, is being imported from the 
United States. The plant was not con- 
structed to use Mediterranean pyrites because 
byproduct sulfur is expected soon to be avail- 
able from the Suez oil refineries. The refin- 
eries were scheduled to begin operations late 
in the summer of 1950, but they can supply 
only half of the rayon plant’s sulfur require- 
ments. 


WESTERN GERMANY INCREASES PRODUCTION 


The chemical industry of Western Germany 
has increased its production steadily, and 
exports have reached the planned level al- 
though they have not always followed the 
anticipated pattern in types of products. 
Still higher output, particularly of goods for 
export, is planned. Capital has been found 
within the industry itself, and some is ex- 
pected to be received from foreign invest- 
ments; funds also have been’ made 
available by ECA. 


ITALY EXPANDS FERTILIZER PRODUCTION 


The Montecatini group, Italy, produced 
1,070,000 metric tons of superphosphate in 
1949, compared with 880,000 in 1948, states 
the company’s annual report. Several fac- 
tories have been equipped with machinery 
for continuous production, and an experi- 
mental plant has been established at Vercelli. 
Satisfactory results have been obtained at 
the granulated-superphosphate works at Ra- 
venna and Spinetta Marengo. 
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Deliveries of phosphatic fertilizers totaled 
950,000 tons in 1949, 430,000 of which went 
to northern Italy and 420,000 to central and 
southern Italy. Considerable quantities 
were exported but future market prospects 
are not as favorable, the company states. 


West GERMAN FERTILIZER PLANT RESUMES 
PRODUCTION 


The Riedel potassic-fertilizer plant of Bur- 
back-Kaliwerke A. G., Western Germany, has 
resumed production with a daily output of 30 
to 40 metric tons. The factory was destroyed 
py an explosion in 1946. When reconstruc- 
tion has been completed, the output will be 
increased to 150 tons daily. 


PRODUCTION OF ORGANIC CHEMICALS IN 
JAPAN 


During the fiscal year 1949, April 1949-— 
March 1950, Japan’s production of organic 
chemicals derived from essential oils were 
as follows, in pounds: Amylcinnamic alcohol, 
22; anisaldehyde, 2,811; borneol, 54,614; cit- 
ronellal, 319; citronellyl acetate, 260; dihydro- 
ionone, 523; dihydromethylionone, 258; ge- 
ranyl acetate 825; geranyl formate, 88; gera- 
niol, 9,296; hinoki (cypress) acetate, 12,672; 
hydroxycitronellal, 3,270; ionone, 1,094; iso- 
safrol, 63,275; limonin, 3,806; linalyl acetate, 
4,604; linalol, 6,387; isochavibeto, 30,464; 
oenanthyl, 417; oenanthic ether, 378; ter- 
pineol, 80,452; terpinyl acetate, 30,112; and 
heliotropine, 28,418. These production data 
were recorded by the Japan Essence and Per- 
fume Industry Association. 


PRODUCTION OF FERTILIZER MATERIALS, 
JAPAN 


Production of certain important fertilizer 
materials in Japan in June 1950 was as fol- 
lows, in metric tons (June 1949 figures in 
parentheses): Ammonium sulfate, 136,092 
(105,083); superphosphate, 118,256 (95,342) ; 
calcium cyanamide, 39,061 (32,552); fertilizer 
urea, 1,081 (643); triple superphosphate, 124 
(202); basic slag, 2,469 (none); and fused 
phosphate, 1,703 (none). 


JAPANESE SOLVAY-SODA COMPANIES IN- 
CREASE EXPERIMENTAL PRODUCTION 


Two Solvay-soda companies in Japan in- 
creased their experimental production of am- 
monium-chloride fertilizer in May 1950 for 
field trials on a broader scale. Output 
amounted to 282 metric tons. This is the 
first manufacture of ammonium chloride 
which the Japanese Government has included 
in the fertilizer category. 


MEXICAN FERTILIZER INDUSTRY REQUIRES 
MorE SULFUR 


Production of sulfuric acid by the San Luis 
Potosi unit of a large Mexican smelting com- 
pany is limited to about 50 metric tons daily 
because of the low sulfur content of the ores 
being processed. The fertilizer industry is 
increasing its consumption of sulfuric acid 
and is making larger purchases of sulfur 
from the Cerritos district and processing it 
in Mexico City. Sulfur may be an important 
byproduct of the new refinery at Salamanca. 


MANUFACTURE OF OxaLiIc AcID From SAaw- 
DUST CONSIDERED IN MEXICO 


Oxalic acid is not produced in Mexico, and 
requirements are supplied by imports. It is 
not believed that the market is sufficient to 
justify the investment that would be needed 
to produce this material domestically. How- 
ever, Laboratorios Fomento Industrial has 
conducted investigations on behalf of the 
lumber industry with a view to utilizing 
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waste wood for this purpose. It is under- 
stood that the manufacture of oxalic acid 
from sawdust is being considered. 


JAPAN EXPANDS HYDROGEN PRODUCTION 


The only manufacturer of hydrogen in 
Japan produced 114,402 kilograms in May 
1950, which is 42 percent higher than output 
in May 1949. The plant has a monthly ca- 
pacity of 120 metric tons, which was sched- 
uled to be expanded to 160 tons in July. 
Most of the output is used for bleaching, and 
demand is at an all-time high. 


PAKISTAN’s IMPORTS DECLINE 


Pakistan’s imports (sea-borne) of chem- 
icals and drugs, not including dyes, in the 
first quarter of 1950 dropped to 1,400,000 
rupees from 2,400,000 rupees in the corre- 
sponding period of 1949 (1 rupee=$0.30, 
United States currency.) Imports of dyes 
declined in value to 400,000 from 900,000 
rupees. Imports of chemicals and drugs 
from the United States decreased by 1,000,000 
rupees. 


MACHINE SPRAYING OF COCONUT TREES 
TESTED IN TRINIDAD 


Machine spraying of coconut trees against 
scale disease was recently tested successfully 
in Trinidad, states the foreign press. With 
400 gallons of spray and continuous work, 
more than 100 trees can be treated in 30 
minutes. The sprayer was imported from 
the United States. 


CLOVE-TREE INFECTION STUDIED IN 
ZANZIBAR 


Scientific study of the causes and nature 
of the “sudden death” infection which at- 
tacks clove trees in Zanzibar will be con- 
tinued in the hope of discovering a feasible 
control plan. The spread of the disease has 
long been a source of great anxiety to the 
Government and the growers. A proposal to 
fell the trees has been abandoned, as there is 


no definite assurance that this measure 


would control] the infection. 


Electrical 
kquipment 


MApDRAS, INDIA, PLANS TO REMODEL 
ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


A 10-year plan to remodel and standardize 
the electric system of Madras, India, is being 
worked out by the Electricity Department of 
the city. The principal scheme to increase 
the generating capacity of the Madras Elec- 
tric System has been sanctioned by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The scheme is estimated to cost about 26,- 
580,000 rupees in the first year and to increase 
to 61,280,000 rupees in 10 years in three 
stages of development. It envisages the 
erection of one 15,000-kw. turbo-generator set 
and three 80,000-lb.-hr. boilers. The erection 
of one 80,000 lb.-hr. boiler and the 15,000-kw. 
turbo-set is expected to be completed by early 
1952. It is stated that orders have also been 
placed for the plant required for the second 
stage of development, that is, a 15,000-kw. 
turbo-set and two more 80,000 lb.-hr. boilers, 
and these are expected to begin operation 
by early 1953. 





Ammonium sulfate was formerly produced 
in Norway. The factory was damaged con- 
siderably during the war, however, and has 
not been reconstructed. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 


EXPORTABLE SURPLUS OF CUBAN CACAO 


Toward the end of July 1950 Cuban cacao 
merchants and chocolate manufacturers 
were engaged in controversy over how much, 
if any, cacao should be exported, and in- 
tended to take the matter to the Government 
for a final decision. Chocolate manufactur- 
ers desired a maximum quantity to be re- 
tained in Cuba. 

On July 21, 1950, total Cuban cacao stocks 
probably amounted to 28,000-30,000 quintals 
(1 quintal—101.43 pounds). It was stated 
that the Government might authorize ex- 
portation of 10,000 to 12,000 quintals, pro- 
vided merchants agreed to supply needs of 
local chocolate manufacturers through De- 
cember. Exports were expected to begin 
toward the end of August. 


FRENCH WEeEsT AFRICA’S CACAO INDUSTRY 
FROSPERS 


Nearly all of French West Africa’s 1949-50 
main cacao-bean crop had been purchased 
by the end of February 1950. By that time 
the combined total of the main crops had 
reached 52,000 metric tons. It has been 
estimated that an additional light crop of 
5,000 to 6,000 tons will be harvested. Sales 
of the principal crop, virtually completed 
by the end of March 1950, were far more 
successful than early estimates indicated. 
Exports were slightly behind purchases, al- 
though by the end of April a total of 50,416 
tons had actually been shipped. 

There has been a steady rise in cacao-bean 
prices during the last 12 months; and al- 
though the older proprietors, who remember 
fluctuations in the past, are inclined to be 
cautious, many believe that the cacao in- 
dustry will experience a long period of high 
prices which will be an inducement of defi- 
nite economic benefit locally. 

Continuance of the industry’s present 
prosperous condition depends principally 
upon the United States demand for cacao 
beans. If the demand continues to increase, 
or even if present consumption is main- 
tained, local prices should continue at pres- 
ent high levels. 

The United States market is becoming in- 
creasingly important to the cacao-bean 
producer in French West Africa. Since allo- 
cations were abolished, shipments to the 
United States have been moderately heavier. 
In the first 6 months of 1950, exports totaled 
123,853,000 pounds, of which the United 
States took 24,229,000 pounds. Exports in 
the 1949 calendar year amounted to 123,- 
714,000 pounds, with the United States taking 
21,161,000 pounds. Metropolitan France was 
the largest purchaser, taking 66,986,000 and 
81,818,000 pounds, respectively. 


EXPORTS OF TEA FROM SovutTH INDIA 


Exports of black tea from ports in the 
Madras (India) district in the second quar- 
ter of 1950 show a slight increase in quantity 
and a moderate increase in value over exports 
in the corresponding period of 1949. The 
1950 second-quarter exports aggregate 8,- 
252,404 long tons, valued at 15,505,819 rupees 
(1 Indian rupee=US$0.21), compared with 
8,140,519 tons, valued at 12,726,858 rupees ex- 
ported in the same quarter of 1949, an in- 
crease of 1 percent in quantity and about 18 
percent in value. 

Exports of black tea to the United States 
and Canada in the second quarter of 1950 
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increased 41 and 25 percent, respectively, over 
exports to those destinations in the corre- 
sponding period of 1949. Exports to the 
United Kingdom, which still account for the 
largest share of South Indian exports of black 
tea, decreased about 19 percent. Exports 
to the United States during the quarter 
ended June 30, 1950, amounted to 2,069,170 
tons, valued at 4,548,627 rupees, against 1,- 
221,802 tons, valued at 2,189,748 rupees, dur- 
ing the same quarter of 1949. 


Dairy Products 


FooT-AND-MOoUTH DISEASE No THREAT TO 
VENEZUELAN BUTTER SUPPLY 


The National Supply Commissioner has 
announced that the appearance of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Venezuela will not create a 
butter shortage in 1950. He based his as- 
surance on local production plus accumu- 
lated requests for import permits. He stated 
that local industry would be protected but 
that restrictions on imports would not be 
permitted to threaten public supplies. 


Fruits and Nuts 


INCREASED EXPORTS OF BANANAS FROM 
COLUMBIA 


Preliminary export statistics supplied by 
trade sources indicate that 3,515,288 stems 
of bananas were shipped from Colombia to 
United States and European markets in the 
first 6 months of 1950. This total is about 
14 percent above the volume of exports in 
the corresponding period of 1949. 

Shipments to Europe during the first half 
of 1950 amounted to 1,185,881 stems, about 
one-third of the total exported. Such ex- 
ports in the first half of 1949 totaled 405,731 
stems and in the first 6 months of 1948, 
337,614 stems. Practically all of the cur- 
rent year’s exports to Europe are going to 
Western Germany. 

According to the trade agreement con- 
cluded in June 1950 between Colombia and 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Colombia 
will ship $5,000,000 worth of bananas to Ger- 
many during the 12 months which began 
‘June 15, 1950. Under the agreement for the 
preceding year, Germany agreed to accept 
$3,000,000 worth of bananas. 

The expanded market provided for by the 
new agreement necessitated a redistribution 
of the export quotas for Colombian export- 
ers. The new quotas, which were announced 
in July, were reportedly calculated on the 
basis of each exporter’s past performance. 
Firms which had been unable to utilize 
fully their previous quotas were reduced, 
with the balance distributed among export- 
ers who are in a better position to ship 
increased quantities. 


EXPORTS OF CASHEW-Nut KERNELS FROM 
SovuTH INDIA 


Exports of cashew-nut kernels from South 
Indian ports in the second quarter of 1950 
totaled 9,481,920 pounds, valued at 12,477,- 
693 rupees (1 rupee=$0.21 United States 
currency). Of this amount, the United 
States took 8,012,480 pounds, valued at 
10,503,094 rupees. 


Goop 1950 FILBErRT Crop IN SPAIN 
PREDICTED 


A better-than-average crop of 30,000 met- 
ric tons of filberts (unshelled basis) is ex- 
pected in Spain in 1950. Available official 
export data do not show a breakdown of 
filberts shipped unshelled and those exported 
shelled. Total exports in the first 8 months 
of the 1949-50 crop year (August 1—July 31) 
amounted to 6,040 metric tons. Exports in 
the 1948-49 crop year totaled 5,031 tons, ac- 
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cording to Official statistics. In both years 
the United Kingdom and Switzerland were 
the principal buyers, although filberts were 
also shipped to about 18 other countries. 


MExIco’s FrROZEN-FRvuIT INDUSTRY 


Strawberries are the principal frozen pack 
in Mexico. Over 95 percent of production is 
exported to the United States. Experimental 
production of frozen strawberries was ini- 
tiated by one firm in 1943, but not until 
1948 did the firm export substantial quan- 
tities. In 1949 another concern entered the 
field, and three firms were freezing straw- 
berries during the recently terminated 1950 
season. 

Production of frozen strawberries in 1950 
is estimated at 1,500,000 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds), compared with 
550,000 kilograms in 1949 and 175,000 kilo- 
grams in 1948. 

The frozen-strawberry pack is produced 
principally during March, April, and May. 
Some packing is done in January and Febru- 
ary, but the market price for fresh straw- 
berries is usually higher than the price 
which packers pay during these months. 
In the event of a late start of the rainy sea- 
son, packing operations continue through 
June. 

The frozen strawberries are packed in 30- 
pound cans for industrial use and No. 10 
cans (6144 pounds) for the hotel trade. In 
the freezing process, sugar is added up to a 
maximum of 20 percent. Cans are shipped 
to the United States in refrigerated railway 
cars. 

In the first 4 months of 195 exports of 
frozen strawberries amounted to 669,138 kilo- 
grams, compared with 532,084 kilograms in 
the calendar year 1949 and 169,569 kilograms 
in 1948. Kilogram value of exports increased 
from 1.13 pesos in 1948 to 2.07 pesos in the 
first 4 months of 1949. (Average peso ex- 
change rate in 1948 was $0.1886 United States 
currency; on June 22, 1949, the peso was sta- 
bilized at $0.1156.) 

The only other freezing of fruits done in 
Mexico is by a subsidiary plant of the larg- 
est strawberry producer located at Santa 
Clara, State of Mexico. This concern is pro- 
ducing pineapple, bananas, and papaya and 
is experimenting with frozen lime puree. 


Grains and Products 


EGYPT PURCHASES AUSTRALIAN WHEAT; 
NEGOTIATING WITH SYRIA AND HUNGARY 


The Australian Wheat Board has an- 
nounced receipt of a contract from the 
Egyptian Government to supply 200,000 tons 
of wheat at 731 s. (1 s.=US$0.14) per metric 
ton c. i. f. Alexandria. This wheat is out- 
side the quota. 

It is reported in Egypt that the Egyptian 
Government is also planning to contract 
for 100,000 tons of wheat from Syria at 
£28 5.7 (£=US$2.80) per metric ton c. i. f. 
Egyptian port, and 50,000 tons from Hungary 
at 30,500 French francs (franc—US$0.0029) 
per metric ton c. i. f. Alexandria. 

In placing the Australian order, the 
Egyptian Government is said to have been 
influenced by its appreciation of the quality 
of Australian wheat and the satisfactory way 
in which the last order was handled. The 
Government has also indicated that any 
future negotiations with the Australian 
Wheat Board will be direct and not through 
an intermediary. 


Spices and Related Products 


PAPRIKA SITUATION, PORTUGAL 


Portugal’s 1950 paprika crop is expected 
to reach 1,000 metric tons, of which about 





450 tons will be available for export. The 
National Statistical Institute gives produc. 
tion in 1949 as 652 tons, but it is believe 
that only 300 tons came from the 1949 crop, 
the remainder being from earlier crops, 

Exports of paprika in the first 5 months 
of 1950 were the lowest in the history Of the 
industry, totaling only 20 metric tons, com. 
pared with 150 tons in the same period of 
1949 and 69 tons in the first 5 months of 
1948. 


The United States is by far the largest | 


market for Portuguese paprika, although 
its purchases have decreased in recent years 
because of increased Spanish competition, 
due, it is contended, to aid given to export. 
ing industries by the Spanish Government, 

Of the 183 tons exported in 1949, the 
United States took 125 tons. In 1948, when 
375 tons were exported, the United States 
bought 246 tons. 

Exports by countries of destination are not 
available for the first 5 months of 1950, but 
the trade reports that Great Britain was 
the principal market, followed by Denmark 
and the Portuguese colonies. 

The present outlook is not favorable, with 
little evidence that the Portuguese industry 
will be able to recapture the United States 
market. 


General Products 


ITALIAN HANDICRAFT IN THE UNITED STATEs 


MARKET 


Among the Italian handicraft articles 
finding favor with American tourists and 
being exported to the United States market, 
as reported by an observer at the fourteenth 
annual national artisans’ exhibition recently 
held at Florence, are earthenware and pot- 
tery, hand-decorated boxes and trays in wood 
and leather, embroideries, statues of ala- 
baster simulating those made of marble but 
much lighter, strawwork, and religious goods, 
Articles whose popularity in the United States 
has declined include metal and wrought-iron 
ware, artificial flowers, some leather articles, 
glassware, and toys and dolls. 

The United States demand for straw 
items—hats, purses, shoes, braid, and novel- 
ties—has reportedly been large this year. 
Apparently successful experiments have 
been made in using straw to manufacture 
yard goods for sport clothes, and table sets, 
aprons, hats, purses, and belts are being 
produced in great variety. Straw is also 
being used with fabrics, ceramics, glass, and 
artificial flowers in fashioning novelties. 

Importation of embroideries is said to be 
limited to small exclusive shops, which stipu- 
late that American patterns be used in the 
cutting. 

The following tabulation shows exports to 
the United States of certain groups of handi- 
craft items from the Florence consular dis- 
trict during the first 5 months of 1950, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. 

First 6 First 5 
months — months 
Item of 1949 of 1950 


Earthenware and pottery $704, 278 $730, 856 


Hand-decorated boxes, trays, and } 
other wooden articles 147, 325 141, 54 
Embroideries ; 10, 789 51, 08 


HAND SEWING AND KNITTING NEEDLES, 
ITALY 


Output of hand-sewing needles in Italf 
has increased 50 percent over 1939 produc: 
tion. Two firms produce approximately 
200,000,000 needles per year for handwork. 
Consumption is about 250,000,000 sewing 
needles annually. Imports are mostly from 
Germany. Average annual exports of hand 
needles of all types are estimated at 10,000, 
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000 units, going mostly to the Middle East, 
India, and Argentina. 

Two firms produce hand-knitting needles. 
Output is estimated at 360,000 dozen per 
year, valued at $192,000. Steel needles are 
produced from Swedish raw materials, and 
colored aluminum-alloy needles are made 
from domestic raw materials. Although con- 
sumption is relatively low at _ present, 
amounting to about 180,000 dozen annually 
and is supplied entirely by domestic produc- 
tion, the trend is upward. Foreign sales of 
hand-knitting needles are estimated by the 
trade at about 160,000 dozen annually, al- 
most 50 percent of domestic production. The 
principal markets have been Belgium, Greece, 
the Middle East, Egypt, and several South 
American countries. 


Inp1A To TAX CHAIRS, SIGNBOARDS OF 
SHOPS AND HOTELS 


A decision to levy taxes on chairs, benches, 
and signboards used in hotels and shops was 
recently made by the municipal authorities 
of Wadhwan, a town in the Saurashtra State 
of India, according to a report by the Press 
Trust of India dated June 26, 1950. 

Wadhwan is the first town in the country 
to impose taxes on chairs and benches used 
by business establishments, Bombay trade 
circles state. 


HAND NEEDLES, Norway 


Norway is entirely dependent upon imports 
to supply domestic demand for hand needles 
of all kinds. Imports in 1949 totaled 9,731 
kilograms valued at 415,336 crowns (approxi- 
mately $73,760), compared with 4,805 kilo- 
grams valued at 72,044 crowns ($16,676) in 
1939. 

During the 1937-39 period Germany was the 
main supplier of hand needles to Norway, 
accounting for about 60 percent of total 
imports. In the 1947-49 period Germany was 
the source of 4 percent of Norway’s imports. 
Since the war, imports from Germany have 
been limited because of delayed deliveries 
and inferior quality. Heavy increases in 1948 
and 1949, however, were made possible by 
the reconstruction of the main factory, and 
Germany reportedly is now supplying Norway 
with needles of superior quality at favorable 
prices. 

During the first 5 months of 1950 Germany 
was second largest supplier of needles to 
Norway, with exports valued at 17,000 crowns, 
against United Kingdom’s 91,000 crowns. 
The United Kingdom, which in the prewar 
period cited supplied 16 percent of Norway’s 
imports of hand needles, in the 1947—49 period 
supplied 79 percent. 

The United States was the source of 9 
percent of Norway's imports of hand needles 
in 1937-39 and 1 percent in the 1947-49 
period. Czechoslovakia supplied 1 percent in 
the prewar period, and 14 percent in the 
postwar period 1947-49, holding second place 
in 1949. Imports from Czechoslovakia, how- 
ever, declined considerably in the first 5 
months of 1950. 

Japan, which supplied 11 percent of Nor- 
way’s prewar needle imports, has not yet 
reentered this market. 


PAKISTAN GOVERNMENT AIDING DEVELOP- 
MENT OF COTTAGE AND SMALL-SCALE 
INDUSTRIES 


Provision has been made by the Pakistan 
Government for funds to develop cottage 
and small-scale industries, it was recently 
announced by the Minister of Industries. 

Plans call for the opening of sales and 
display centers at Karachi and Chittagong. 
Attached to these centers will be highly qual- 
ified craftsmen to train the artisans, with 
a view to improving their products to meet 
requirements of both domestic and foreign 
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markets. Small sale and display centers are 
also planned for the Karachi airport and 
several local hotels. 

Sales and display centers will be opened 
at London and New York City. These cen- 
ters will exhibit samples supplied by the 
Karachi and Chittagong centers and will sell 
on commission. Showrooms are also to be 
opened in Pakistan diplomatic offices abroad, 
including, to begin with, Australia, Canada, 
Egypt, Indonesia, Iran, U. S. S. R., and 
Turkey. 

Sales and supply depots will be opened at 
Karachi, Quetta, and Peshawar. These de- 
pots will purchase raw materials and tools 
for retail sale to the artisans, and will also 
purchase standard finished products from 
the artisans for sale through the sales and 
display centers in Pakistan and foreign 
countries. 

The announcement points out that some 
time must elapse before all the different cen- 
ters get into operation, particularly in con- 
nection with the collection and shipment of 
samples, The full cooperation of artisans, 
cooperatives, and other handicraft organi- 
zations is sought. 

Cottage Industries Directorate, Depart- 
ment of Supply and Development, Karachi, 
Pakistan, is the supervising agency of the 
Government through which those wishing to 
participate in the plan must work. 


Iron and Steel 


IRON-ORE PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, ALGERIA 


Iron-ore output totaled 550,152 metric tons 
during the second quarter of 1950, an ap- 
preciable drop from previous levels. Mine 
production in the comparable period of 1949 
was 643,000 tons. Factors contributing to 
the decreased output were a month-long 
strike in the largest iron-ore mine in Algeria 
and a Moslem holy month, during which 
native workers were obliged to fast part of 
the time. 

Exports during the April-June quarter 
amounted to 532,146 tons, also a low rate of 
activity. Stocks of ore on hand at mine 
and at port were reported as 195,830 and 
321,260 tons, respectively, on June 30. 


CONSTRUCTION STARTED ON STEEL MILL IN 
COLOMBIA 


Construction of the Paz de Rio steel mill 
in Belencito was begun in July. Present 
plans, although somewhat reduced in size 
from those originally announced, call for 
the installation of a hydroelectric plant, 
electric smelting furnaces, and a moderate- 
sized rolling mill. 

The plant’s initial capacity will be 350 
metric tons of ingot steel daily, with an 
annual yield of 27,600 tons of barbed wire, 
50,000 tons of structural steel and plates, 
and 13,000 tons of rails. 

Financial arrangements are reported to 
have been completed for an original outlay 
of $25,000,000, which has been underwritten 
by French banking interests. The total cost 
of the plant is estimated at $41,000,000. 


STEEL-INDUSTRY EXPANSION PLANNED IN 
HUNGARY 


The iron and steel industry’s contribution 
to the current 5-year plan of industrial and 
economic development in Hungary is re- 
ported to include sizable capacity increases, 
states the British trade press. By 1954, when 
the present plan is supposed to be completed, 
output of steel ingots is expected to be 
1,600,000 metric tons annually, compared 
with the present 890,000 tons. The plan also 
calls for an increase in pig-iron production 
to 960,000 tons from the current 428,000 tons. 


Included in the expansion program is a new 
steel-making and rolling-mill plant at 
Mohacs. 


ITALIAN INDUSTRY’S PLANS FoR 1950-51 


The Italian iron and steel industry recently 
announced its plan of operations for the 
fiscal year 1950-51 through Assider, an or- 
ganization of the major Italian producers. 
The anticipated level of output during the 
year is somewhat above that of the preceding 
year, reflecting expanded capacity which is 
expected to become available late in 1950 and 
early in 1951. 

The program calls for pig-iron output of 
600,000 metric tons (of which 100,000 will be 
foundry iron), 2,350,000 tons of steel ingots, 
and approximately 2,000,000 tons of finished 
products. Domestic output will be supple- 
mented by imports of scrap, pig iron, semi- 
finished material, and about 174,000 tons of 
finished products. The plan also provides for 
the export of 152,000 tons of finished prod- 
ucts, including 70,000 tons of tubing. 

The long-range program of the industry, 
which is being carried out with the assistance 
of the Economic Cooperation Administration, 
calls for an annual output of 1,650,000 tons 
of pig iron and 3,000,000 tons of ingot steel 
by July 1953. 

In anticipation of increased availability of 
steel, the industry is setting up a research 
organization in Genoa to study the possi- 
bilities of utilizing steel to a greater extent 
than is practiced at present in Italy. The re- 
sults of the studies will be made available to 
construction and industrial firms through- 
out the country. 


New STEEL PLANT FOR SPAIN 


The establishment of a new company, the 
Empera Nacional de Siderurgia, S. A., which 
expects to construct a steel plant having an 
initial capacity of 200,000 metric tons of in- 
gots per year, was recently approved by the 
Spanish Government. Of the authorized 
capital of the new firm, 40 percent is re- 
served for the Instituto Nacional de Indus- 
tria, a government entity, 35 percent for pri- 
vate Spanish investors, and 25 percent for 
foreign investors. Once development of the 
new organization is assured, the Instituto 
Nacional will dispose of its participation to 
private investors. 

It is reported that private steel interests in 
Spain, originally opposed to the new project, 
have decided to cooperate with the venture. 
There is still some question, however, as to 
whether the project will be carried to com- 
pletion. 

Plans call for a capacity of 600,000 ingot 
tons per year upon completion of the plant 
some 10 years hence. The location, while not 
definitely decided, will probably be near the 
port of Aviles. 

Existing steel-making capacity in Spain 
amounts to about 1,200,000 tons per year, 
and planned improvements, exclusive of the 
new plant, call for an increase to 1,500,000 
tons by the end of 1951. Actual production 
in 1949 totaled 729,000 tons. 


SouTH AFRICAN PRODUCTION IN May 


Iron and steel production in the Union of 
South Africa continued at a moderate level 
during May. An increase was registered in 
steel-ingot output, but pig-iron and ferro- 
alloy production dropped. Comparing May 
figures with those of the preceding month, 
ingot production rose to 69,645 net tons from 
66,469 tons, and pig-iron and ferro-alloy out- 
put dropped to 60,789 tons from 65,688 tons, 





A pilot plant for the manufacture of gela- 
tin is to be installed at the National Chemical 
Laboratory at Poona, India. 
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Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


SIXTEEN-MM. PROJECTORS MANUFACTURED 
In NORWAY 


Production of 16-mm. motion-picture pro- 
jectors began in Norway in April 1950 and 
the annual rate is now estimated at 1,500 
projectors. The company has stated that 
it has received orders for 1,500 projectors but 
does not anticipate that production will be 
increased in the near future. The new 
projector is manufactured specifically for 
schoolroom use in Norway. There have been 
no special benefits received by the company 
from the Norwegian Government, although 
applications for foreign exchange to import 
needed materials have been consistently 
satisfactory. 

The projector, complete with sound equip- 
ment and transformer, is said to weigh 18 
kilograms (about 40 pounds) and to retail 
at 2,500 crowns (1 crown=about US$0.14). 
According to the manufacturer, the cheapest 
United States projector would sell at 3,000 
crowns in Norway; other United States and 
British machines retail at more than 4,000 
crowns. It was reported that about 5 percent 
of the retail price of the new machine rep- 
resents imported parts, mainly amplifier 
tubes and photocell tubes from the United 
States and lenses from France. The manu- 
facturer expressed a preference for United 
States lenses but explained that exchange 
conditions made it necessary that these pur- 
chases be made from France. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes, and 
Resins 


Dips OF NAVAL-STORES Crop REPORTED 
SUBNORMAL 


The yields of the first three dips of the 
current naval-stores crop in France were be- 
low normal in quantity and quality, trade 
sources state. It is estimated that the total 
of the three dips is at least 10 percent lower 
than in the preceding year. However, no 
data in confirmation of these estimates have 
been received from producing centers. 
Naval-stores circles also state that the yield 
of the fourth dip will be below normal. 


SURVEYING ASSAM (INDIA) FORESTS FOR 
RESIN 


The Assam Forest Department, India, has 
obtained the services of a foreign-trained ex- 
pert to survey the pine forests of Shillong, 
experiment in tapping, and analyze the resin. 
Turpentine from Assam pines is said to con- 
tain a high proportion of a-pinene, a valu- 
able constituent. It is said that a distilla- 
tion plant may be established in the Prov- 
ince. 

Other Assam forests are to be surveyed. 
Manipur and the Balipara and Mishmi areas 
are known to have pine forests. If experi- 
ments are successful, a resin industry may 
develop in those districts as well. 


U. K.’s Imports OF ROSIN 


The United Kingdom’s imports of rosin 
from Portugal in the first 5 months of 1950 
increased £530,000 in value from those in 
the corresponding period of 1949. There has 
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been a growing tendency to acquire British 
imports of naval stores, particularly rosin, 
from soft-currency sources. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


AUSTRALIA’S FACTORIES AND OUTPUT 


Australia had 152 paint and varnish fac- 
tories in the fiscal year 1948-49, compared 
with 143 in 1947-48. The value of output in- 
creased to £A13,551,000 from £A12,241,000. 

New South Wales had the largest number 
of plants—67, followed by Victoria with 52. 


PRODUCTION OF INORGANIC PIGMENTS 
INCREASES, JAPAN 


Production of inorganic pigments in Japan 
continued to increase in April and May 1950. 
Output amounted to 1,889 metric tons in 
April and 2,042 tons in May, compared with 
1,609 in March. Average monthly produc- 
tion in the 5-month period January—May 
1950 was 1,655 tons. Zinc oxide is the princi- 
pal product. 


Radio, ‘Television, 
Electrical 


Appliances 


RADIO AND TELEVISION SETS SOLD IN 
CANADA; IMPORTS 


Sales of radio-receiving and television sets 
by Canadian producers during May 1950 
totaled 51,616 units, valued at $3,805,166 at 
list prices. Television sets numbered 686 
valued at $314,480. Producers’ sales during 
the first 5 months of 1950 totaled 256,781 
units valued at $20,920,969, including 4,248 
television sets valued at $1,791,280. 

In the first 5 months of 1950, imports of 
radio receiving sets totaled 10,785 units and 
exports, 13,956 units. 


Refrigeration and 
Air-Conditioning 
kquipment 


CuBAN IMPORTS OF REFRIGERATORS 


Cuban imports of new household electric 
refrigerators in the first 6 months of 1950 
totaled 18,130 units or 52 percent more than 
imports in the same period of 1949. Im- 
ports during the entire year 1949, which were 
all of United States origin, amounted to 
22,744 household electric refrigerators, 758 
kerosene, and 275 gas refrigerators. As of 
December 31, 1949, it was estimated that 
there were 114,000 household electric refrig- 
erators and 6,000 kerosene refrigerators in 
use in Cuba. 


Rubber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF NATURAL 
Guns, BRAZIL 


The relatively active demand shown by 
foreign buyers has stimulated production of 





natural gums in the Brazilian Amazon Va). 
ley. Latest trade estimates indicate that this 
year’s production will surpass earlier predic. 
tions by about 14 percent. The earlier estj. 
mate was 2,540,000 kilograms; the present 
estimate is 2,950,000 kilograms (1 kilogram- 
2,2046 pounds). 
75 percent greater than the estimated tota) 
of 1,704,246 kilograms produced in 1949. 

Production of natural gums in the first 
half of 1950, based on preliminary port entry 
and shipping statistics, totaled 1,654 317 
kilograms. This total comprised 81,877 kilo. 
grams of balata, 103,992 kilograms of 
coquirana, 435,334 kilograms of massaran. 
duba, and 1,033,114 kilograms of sorva gum, 
Similar production in the first half of 19% 
totaled 817,204 kilograms. 

Consumption of natural gums in Brazil jg 
still limited. In the first quarter of 1959, 
shipments to the industrial centers of the 
country amounted to 55,680 kilograms of 
sorva gum and 1,400 kilograms of massaran. 
duba. 

Exports of balata, coquirana, massaran. 
duba, and sorva gum to all destinations ip 
the first quarter of 1950 totaled 652,023 kilo- 
grams. Preliminary statistics indicate that 
shipments through the port of Belem alone 





The later estimate is nearly | 


in the second quarter of 1950 amounted to i 


238,812 kilograms. 
ters on June 30, 1950, were tentatively esti- 
mated at 560,000 kilograms. 

Declared exports of natural gums from the 


Stocks at exporting cen- | 


Brazilian Amazon Valley to the United States | 


in the first half of 1950 amounted to 3,540,368 
pounds valued at $638,081 
currency) compared with 1,873,539 pounds 
valued at $293,903 exported in the like period 
of 1949. 


TIRE PRODUCTION INCREASES IN BRAZIL 


Production of tires and tubes in Brazil dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1950 (June figures 
not available) totaled 544,381 tires of all 
types and 286,865 tubes, an increase of 96,440 
tires over the first 5 months of 1949. Of the 
tires produced in the 1950 period, 262,795 
were for passenger cars, 257,147 were for 


trucks, 3,690 for tractors, 1,021 for earth 
movers, 18,438 for aircraft, and 4,980 for 
motorcycles. 


Production continued on a _ three-shift, 
round-the-clock basis, and employment con- 
tinued to increase, the total number of 
workers employed in tire and tube manu. 
facture being estimated at approximately 
14,000 on June 30, as against an estimated 
18,500 workers in the rubber industry as 4a 
whole. Despite these increases, the industry 
is still unable to supply the domestic mar- 
ket with tires and tubes, and present plans 
call for an increase of 33 percent produc- 
tion capacity in the next 12 months. 

The position of the industry in obtaining 
essential materials improved in the second 
quarter of 1950. Import licenses were issued 
in sufficient volume to permit the industry 
not only to satisfy its immediate needs but 
to begin building reserves. Producers esti- 
mated that at the end of June the industry 
had stocks of imported materials sufficient 
to cover 30 days’ normal operations. Here- 
tofore, producers had exhausted stockpiles 
of imported materials and were forced t0 
calculate production schedules practically 
on a day-to-day basis as a result of stringent 
controls imposed on imports by Brazilian 
foreign-exchange and import-control author- 
ities. 

Trade in tires and tubes continued brisk 
during the second quarter. Manufacturefs 
are accepting orders for original equipment 
tires for trucks, tractors, earth movers, and 
European-type passenger cars only on the 
basis of 30 days’ advance notice. 

Imports of commercial and agricultural 
motor vehicles into Brazil are continuing, 
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and European passenger cars are still enter- 
ing the market, so that prospects for an 
increasingly large tire market are bright. 
Factory sales of tires and tubes in the first 
5 months of 1950 amounted to 696,054,312 
cruzeiros ($36,890,878, United States cur- 
rency). 

Incomplete Brazilian figures indicate small 
imports of tires and tubes from the United 
States. More complete United States export 
figures show shipments to Brazil in the first 
5 months of 1950 of 512 tires and 1,362 inner 
tubes, valued at $80,386. Among the tires 
were 278 truck tires, 27 off-the-road tires, 
and 89 farm-tractor tires. 


TIRE AND TUBE TRADE, GUATEMALA 


Imports of tires and tubes into Guatemala 
in 1949 were recorded as 515,317 gross kilo- 
grams (estimated at 18,233 units) valued at 
$602,270, United States currency, of which 
the United States supplied 415,657 kilograms 
valued at $486,835. This was a decrease from 
the 690,846 kilograms (estimated at 22,004 
units) valued at $717,217 imported in 1948, of 
which the United States furnished 584,384 
kilograms valued at $590,004. No tires or 
tubes were produced within the country. 
General business conditions in the latter 
half of 1949 were poor, and this condition 
was reflected in tire and tube sales. Dealers 
generally reduced their stocks by the end of 
the year to accommodate themselves to 
smaller sales volume. Sales in the first 
quarter of 1950, however, were generally 
above the same period in 1949. 

United States exports of tires and tubes to 
Guatemala, of 8,352 units valued at $179,693 
in the first quarter of 1950 also showed a 
gain over the 7,615 units valued at $159,856 
shipped in the corresponding period of 1949. 


VENEZUELA’S TIRE AND TUBE OUTPUT; 
IMPORTS 


The rubber-product industry in Venezuela, 
which started in 1942, is now estimated to 
employ about 450 workers and to represent a 
capital investment of 4,600,000 bolivars ($1,- 
373,100). Principal products manufactured 
are automobile and truck tires and inner 
tubes, rubber footwear, rubber soles and 
heels, and camel back. 

Most of the raw materials required in the 
industry, including natural rubber, carbon 
black, tire fabrics, and chemicals must be 
imported. The United States is the principal 
source for these materials, except for natural 
rubber, which comes mostly from the Far 
East. 

Production of automobile and truck tires 
and inner tubes constitutes the most im- 
portant part of the industry. Definite in- 
formation on production facilities is not 
available; estimates place capacity between 
75,000 and 100,000 units a year, all sizes. The 
monthly average of production in 1949 was 
1,091 automobile tires and 2,081 tubes, and 
1,171 truck tires and 1,217 tubes. The 
monthly average in 1948 was 1,410 automobile 
tires and 1,416 tubes and 1,818 truck tires 
and 1,335 tubes. 

Severe competition with imported tires in 
recent years led to appeals for protective 
regulations in addition to tariffs, and in Oc- 
tober 1949 the Venezuelan Government 
placed tires and tubes under import control. 
Effective for the 12-month period ending 
October 22, 1950, imports of automobile and 
truck tires and tubes are limited to 140,000 
and 105,000 units, respectively. With this 
market protection, it is expected that tire 
production in 1950 will reach a record high; 
an output of 7,000 tires monthly is reported 
possible this year. 

Trade in tires and tubes, which is on an 
import basis only, has been chiefly with the 
United States. In 1948, Venezuela imported 
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about 184,500 units, of which the United 
States supplied 118,487; Canada 36,200; the 
United Kingdom 20,300; and other countries 
10,000. Figures for 1949 are not available. 
(United States figures show exports of pas- 
senger-car and truck and bus tires and tubes 
to Venezuela in 1948 as 118,487 tires and 
79,487 tubes valued at $3,949,641 and 1949 
exports as 129,524 tires and 107,981 tubes 
valued at $3,796,383.) 

Under the import restrictions limiting 
foreign participation in the Venezuelan 
market this year, the United States share is 
expected to be about 80,000 units. 


Shipbuilding 
SWEDISH-BUILT TANK VESSELS FOR SOViET 


RUSSIA 


A motor tank vessel of 1,275 deadweight 
tons, the M/S Ischim, has been launched at 
the AB. Norrkopings Varv & Verkstad, Norr- 
koping, Sweden, for V/O Machinoimport, 
Moscow. 

The IJschim is the first of a series of four 
motor tankers of this size ordered by Soviet 
Russia from the Norrkoping yard. It is ex- 
pected to be delivered in November 1950. All 
four vessels are scheduled to be delivered by 
August 1952. The Ischim is of the same type 
as a number of tankers previously built by 
this yard. 


SITUATION IN BREMERHAVEN (GERMANY) 
INDUSTRY 


The shipbuilding yards in Bremerhaven, 
Western Germany, were reported in July to 
be approaching a business depression. Of 
the 4,200 men employed in the three major 
yards, approximately 1,150 were expected to 
be released by early fall. The only sizable 
expansion foreseen was in one of the smaller 
yards which will increase its working force 
by 100. Only one of the three yards equipped 
to build ships over 1,000 tons had freighter 
construction scheduled after the end of 
1950; all of the fishing trawlers under con- 
tract will be delivered by December 1950. 

The largest shipbuilding: company in 
Bremerhaven expected in July to release 
from 600 to 800 of its 2,700 employees in the 
late summer and early fall, because of lack 
of work, particularly in its machine shops. 
Although it had recently launched the first 
coastal freighter to be built in Land Bremen 
since the war, the 1,500-ton Adler, and had 
orders for five more of this type and three 
freighters of 6,000 gross registered tons, a 
decline in the presently utilized facilities 
was foreseen. The machine shops, which 
are equipped to make only steam engines, 
will have to be partly shut-down, as all but 
two of the freighters are motor-driven; the 
yards will suffer because of the lack of small- 
vessel construction, with the last of the 
trawlers on order in July due for completion 
in August. 

A second builder had no freighters under 
construction or on order in July and will 
complete by December 1950 all of the trawlers 
for which it had contracts. After that date, 
unless additional business is obtained, it will 
be necessary to shut down the yards. This 
company recently completed the 6,000-ton 
freighter Argenfels for the Deutsche Dampf- 
schiffahrts—Gesellschaft “Hansa.” In June, 
the company launched the first all-welded 
trawler ever built in Bremerhaven. The 
trawler is 550 tons and the first of five 
ordered. 

A third builder employing 600 workers was 
expected to discharge 150 upon the comple- 
tion at the end of August 1950, of two fishing 
trawlers on the ways. The firm also was 
building a motor-driven freighter of 1,300 
gross registered tons for the Dampfschif- 


fahrts—Gesellschaft ‘““Neptun,” Bremen, which 
will be delivered at the end of the year, and 
a small barge, but had no other contracts for 
new construction. 

The only Bremerhaven yard which con- 
templated appreciable expansion was employ- 
ing 220 men and expected to hire an 
additional 100 over a period of several weeks 
beginning in October 1950. Operations in- 
cluded ship repair and building and the 
manufacture of parts for locomotives and the 
company’s brick machines, of which there are 
900 throughout the world. The first brick 
machine made since the war was also under 
construction for a French purchaser. 

Because the yard is located where it is 
and it lacks a floating dock, the size of the 
ships which can be built is limited to 100 
tons. A recent order was procured from the 
Turkish Government for 10 small fishing ves- 
sels from 25 to 90 gross registered tons with 
welded hulls. Work on these ships will start 
in October, and final delivery was planned for 
May 1951. No additional new construction 
was on order, but the company had a few 
repair and refitting jobs. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


DESTINATIONS OF FRENCH PERFUME 
EXPORTS 


In 1949, France exported perfumery goods 
valued at 3,200,000,000 francs against 2,316,- 
000,000 francs’ worth in 1948. The principal 
purchasers in 1949 were the United States, 
Belgium-Luxembourg, Switzerland, Italy, 
Egypt, and Denmark. Great Britain, an im- 
portant prewar buyer of French perfumes, 
purchased insignificant quantities, states the 
foreign press. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL IMPORTS, REQUIREMENTS, 
AND EXPORTS, JAPAN 


Almost no essential oil has been imported 
into Japan in the postwar period. The only 
importation qduring the fiscal year April 
1949 to March 1950 was 10 metric tons of 
citronella, Java type. 

The Japan Essence and Perfume Industry 
Association is attempting to obtain foreign- 
exchange allocations for the importation of 
essential cils. 

The industry’s total requirements for the 
fiscal year 1950 are estimated at 167,804 
pounds valued at $392,909 and comprised 
the following (in pounds): Bergamot, 1,103; 


citronella, 110,250; clove, 4,410; geranium, 
2,205; ho, 22,050; lavender, 2,205; lemon, 
4,410; lemongrass, 11,025; patchouly, €62; 


petitgrain, 1,103; cananga, 1,103; bois de rose, 
2,205; sandalwood, 1,103; anise, 2,205; oak- 
moss resin, 441; bay, 662; and vetivert, 662. 

Exports from Japan (in pounds) during 
the fiscal year 1949 were as _ follows: 
Borneol, 10,150; heliotrope (probably helio- 
tropine), 13,700; safrol, 94,737; abies, 30,800; 
camphor, 380,130; and eucalyptus, 1,150. 
These totaled 530,667 pounds valued at 66,- 
098,418 yen (360 yen=$1, United States 
currency). 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


W ool and Products 


AUSTRALIAN WOOL-PRODUCTION ESTIMATES 
For 1950-51 


Australian wool production in 1950-51 
(wool year) has been estimated at 1,129,- 
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Belgium and Luxembourg. 


June 26, 1950, 


and Dutch borders. 





Belgian Imports of Dutch Flower Bulbs 


It has been announced in the Belgian press of June 30, 1950, that Belgian horticulturists 
may now purchase Dutch flower bulbs at the same price as their Dutch colleagues. 

On March 22, 1950, minimum export prices were fixed for all countries excepting 
However, for 1950 bulbs and tubers, an official Dutch organi- 
zation published a list of minimum export prices giving prices in Belgian and Luxembourg 
francs, which gave the Belgian and Luxembourg buyers the impression that they would 
not be permitted to purchase at lower prices. 
buyers, the Dutch Minister for Agriculture has decided that export authorizations for 
bulbs and tubers will not be delivered except when the Dutch exporter can, at the time 
he requests an export license, prove that the buyer has confirmed the delivery price after 


In order to avoid any disadvantage to these 


It has been noted in official circles that after the discontinuation of Dutch minimum 
prices for bulbs and tubers destined for exportation to one of the Benelux partners, the 
Economic Union is entirely in effect for this section of horticulture and trade, and that 
regulations with respect to other countries may be uniform at the Belgian, Luxembourg, 


It also has been added that the difficulties which arose on the occasion of the import 
into Belgium of Dutch bulbs, and which required painstaking negotiations, has brought 
about at last, for one important product, a new phase in Belgian-Luxembourg-Dutch eco- 
nomic integration, at least as far as it concerns agriculture. 
augurated by the introduction of the free exchange between the Benelux countries of 
horticultural seeds, arboricultural products, and certain fruits and vegetables. 


This phase has been in- 
I 








000,000 pounds by the National Council of 
Wool Selling Brokers and the Australian 
Woolgrowers’ Council. Approximately 75 
percent of the total will be merino and 25 
percent, crossbred. The two organizations 
estimated 1949-50 output to be 1,045,000,000 
pounds. 

The general reserve price for Australian 
grease wool was raised for the 1950-51 season 
by about 12% percent from last year’s fig- 
ures. The new price will take effect on 
August 28 when the 1950—51 season’s auctions 
begin. 

Three bills designed to insure reserve prices 
for wool following termination of the Joint 
Organization’s operations were passed by 
Parliament during June 1950. The legisla- 
tion was in operation early in July. 

Australian wool exports during the 11 
months ended May 31, 1950, totaled 1,160,- 
636,800 pounds, of which the United States 
took 127,260,800 pounds. The 11-month to- 
tal to all countries represented an increase 
of 129,329,300 pounds from the amount 
shipped in the period ended May 31, 1949. 
Exports by type of wool are shown in the 
accompanying table: 


Exports of Wool from Australia in 11 
Months Ended May 31, 1950 


[In pounds] 


| 
Exports to 
| Total exports United 
} States 


Item 


Greasy wool 1, 006, 698, 600 


: } 111, 394, 600 
Scoured and washed wool__| — 110, 945, 600 
} 


10, 620, 300 


Carbonized wool | 27, 657, 900 193, 600 
Noils (carbonized and not | 

carbonized) _ __- | 3, 449, 500 2, 415, 400 
. . , oes : 3, 462, 300 352, 800 
Waste wool 8, 422, 900 2, 284, 100 





Source: National Council of Wool Selling Brokers of 
Australia and Australian Woolgrowers’ Council (Joint 
Organization). 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


FIBER PRODUCTION TO INCREASE IN FRENCH 
Morocco 


Production of crin vegetal in the French 
Zone of Morocco during the calendar year 
1950 is expected to exceed the 1949 output of 
about 35,000 metric tons by at least 5,000 
tons, according to an estimate of the Pro- 
tectorate’s Agricultural Services. The crop 
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is almost entirely for export. Production of 
crin vegetal is limited only by the foreign 
demand and can be expanded if necessary. 

Exports of crin vegetal have increased pro- 
gressively since the war, reaching 33,346 tons 
in 1949, of which 7,700 went to Germany. 
This total represents a 20-percent increase 
over the 1948 shipments but still is not 
nearly equal to the yearly average of 60,000 
tons exported before the war. 

Production of dry alfa (esparto grass) is 
expected to increase during 1950 to more 
than 20,000 tons compared with 13,000 in 
1949. The 1950 total is still only half of the 
prewar average of about 50,000 tons. Almost 
all postwar alfa (esparto grass) has been ex- 
ported to the United Kingdom for paper 
manufacture. Exports during these years 
have exceeded production by several thou- 
sand metric tons, the difference being made 
up from stocks accumulated by the Pro- 
tectorate during the war. 


ANGOLAN SISAL OUTPUT TO EXPAND 


Angolan sisal production is expected to 
expand fairly rapidly during the next few 
years, because of improved cultivation and 
processing methods. A harvest of from 20,000 
to 22,000 metric tons is predicted for the 
1950-51 season. 

The area planted to sisal in 1950 was esti- 
mated at approximately 45,000 hectares, rep- 
resenting an increase of about 7,000 hectares 
over the 1948 cultivated area. According to 
the Angolan Department of Economy, part of 
this acreage is newly planted and the fiber 
will not mature until 1953 or 1954, and an 
additional substantial amount consists of 
land that is to be cleared and replanted be- 
cause of termination of the normal bearing 
period of the sisal. 

Sisal has ranked among the first 10 Angolan 
exports in value since 1934, and in 1949 
advanced from fourth to third place when 
the principal foreign buyers were Germany, 
France, the United States, and Belgium. 
Exports in January—May 1950 totaled 9,804 
tons compared with 6,936 in the like period 
of 1949. 


SHORTAGE OF BURLAP THREATENS SCOT- 
LAND’s LINOLEUM INDUSTRY 


A scarcity of burlap, which is used as a 
backing material, is threatening Scotland’s 
linoleum industry. Locally woven jute fabric 
and that imported from India for backing 
purposes have been difficult to obtain. No 





satisfactory substitute has been found tg 
replace burlap in the making of linoleum jy 
Scotland, but the linoleum industry has gq 
up a Research Counctl which will study this 
among other industry problems. 


Wearing Apparel 
ITALY’S KNITWEAR INDUSTRY 


Italian 
knitted underwear amounts to about 50,000. 
000 pieces a year, valued at approximately 
US$40,000,000, according to trade estimates. 
About 85 percent of this output is for mey 
and the remainder for youths and boys, 
The industry is working at about 70 to % 
percent of capacity. 

Of the raw material consumed by thege 
manufacturers, cotton comprises 60 percent; 
wool, 30 percent; and rayon, 10 percent, 
Output of underwear made from woven fab. 
rics (including shirts) is valued at about 
$60,000,000 a year, of which two-thirds js 
produced by small shops and shirt makers 
and the other third by industrialized firms 

Exports of men’s, youths’, and boys’ knitteq 
underwear amount to less than 20 percent 
of the total yearly production and in 1949 
were mostly of low-quality articles, shipped 
principally to the Middle East, India, and 
the French colonies. There are few exports 
of high-quality underwear because prices 


are too high to compete on foreign markets, | 


Italian manufacturers state. 


Imports in 1950 are expected to be hardly 


perceptible because of higher Italian tariffs 
and the tendency toward quality improve. 
ment in domestic underwear. 


New MILL To Propuce NYLON HoOslkry 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


A nylon hosiery mill now under construc- 
tion at East London, Union of South Africa, 
is expected to begin production within about 
6 months. The factory will be able to pro- 
duce about 20 percent of South Africa's re- 
quirements for nylon hosiery, according to 
estimates. A United States firm has invested 
in the plant and is supplying technical per- 
sonnel including the manager and chief 
chemist. 


Tobaeeo and 
Related Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN IRELAND’S INDUSTRY 


The Irish Minister for Finance has an- 
nounced the withdrawal of the preferential 
rate of customs duty which was granted as 
an inducement to tobacco manufacturers to 
obtain part of their leaf tobacco from coun- 
tries outside the dollar area, effective July 
31, 1950. This action is a direct result of the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce, and Navigation, with the United 
States in 1949. 

In the financial year ended March 31, 1950, 
a total of 14,254,000 pounds of unmanufac- 
tured tobacco was cleared from bond. I 
addition, duty was paid on 215,000 pounds of 
manufactured tobacco. Supplies of cigarettes 
are now fairly plentiful and are determined 
by the capacity of manufacturers to produce 
and market them. Output is expected to be 
increased during the coming year and any 
shortage that still exists should be overcome, 





Calcium cyanamide is being made in Fil: 
land at the rate of 4,000 to 5,000 metric tons 
annually, says a foreign chemical publication. 
Production began in 1949. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Division, Office 
of Industry and Commerce 


Thirty-Inch Pipeline From 
Kirkuk To Banias 


A spokesman of the Iraq Petroleum Co., 
Ltd. (IPC), disclosed to an Iraq Times 
representative that “the laying of IPC’c 30- 
inch pipeline from Kirkuk to Banias is sched- 
uled to begin in December from the west- 
ern end of the line and we hope to start 
clearing the right-of-way very soon.” The 
pipeline will be constructed under a con- 
tract signed early in 1950 between the Iraq 
Petroleum Co. and the Arabian Bechtel Co., 
an American firm, 

According to the Iraq Times, the line 
will follow the right-of-way of the present 
lines to Tripoli as far as Tel-Kalakh, a dis- 
tance of 495 miles. From this point it will 
branch in a northwesterly direction and 
emerge on the Mediterranean coast at the 
village of Banias, where loading facilities 
similar to those existing at Tripoli will be 
constructed. The loading facilities will pro- 
vide for buoys at a distance of about half a 
mile from the shore, where tankers can be 
moored and loaded from lines lying on the 
sea bed. 

Pipe has been ordered from the Consoli- 
dated Western Steel Corporation of the 
United States in 31-foot lengths, and delivery 
is expected to begin in the autumn of this 
year. Railheads and base workshop facilities 
for handling the pipe are being established 
at Homs in Syria and Baiji in Iraq. 

Large pipe-carrying vehicles have been 
specially constructed for the job by Messrs. 
Thorneycroft, Ltd. They are capabie of 
carrying a 70-ton load over the roughest 
desert tracks and sandy wastes, where the 
terrain rises to a height of 2,500 feet and 
where temperatures vary from 20° F. to 120° 
F. in the shade. 


Gas Prices in Algeria Go Up 


The price of cooking gas was substantially 
increased throughout Algeria in mid-July 
because of a reported deficit caused by in- 
creases in the price of coal in the last year. 
Until October 1949 the gas works used 
American coal; but after that date imports of 
the coal were cut back in order to save 
dollar exchange, and the more expensive 
and poorer-quality Algerian coal has been 
used for conversion into gas. 


Power Supplied to Grid by 
Germany’s Coal Mines 


Many of Germany’s coal mines operate 
their own power plants, and surplus power 
not needed by the mines is fed into the 
country’s grid system. Therefore, the mines 
are both a producer and consumer of elec- 
tric power, as well as a supplier of coal to 
the country’s thermal power plants. The 
accompanying table shows the relation be- 
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tween the mines and Germany’s grid sys- 
tems as a supplier and consumer of electric 
energy. 


Production, Consumption, and Distribution 
of Energy by Germany's Coal Mines in 
Selected Years 

{In million kilowatt-hours] 


Power Power 

Pro- received supplied Con- 
duc- from to | sump- 

Year tion public public | tion 

by distri- distri- | by 

mines bution bution mines 

net net 

1932 1, 837 180 416 1, 601 
1936 2, 462 241 670 2, 034 
1938 3, 418 298 1, 167 2, 550 
1941 4,398 435 1, 833 3, 000 
1946 2, 695 412 718 2, 389 
1947 3, 279 488 1,164 2, 599 
1948 3, SSI 562 1, 205 2, 938 
ee 4, 336 467 1, 584 3, 255 


New Radio-Telegraph Service 
For Northern Rhodesia 


The Union Government’s Department of 
Posts and Telegraphs announced on July 22, 








1950, that a direct radio-telegraph circuit 
has been opened between Pretoria and Ndola 
to handle terminal traffic between South 
Africa and Northern Rhodesia. The Northern 
Rhodesia Post Office Administration is the 
operator of the Ndola terminal. 

At the outset, traffic on this new link will 
be confined to messages for the following 
post offices in Northern Rhodesia: Balovale, 
Fort Rosebery, Kasempa, Kawambwa, Kitwe, 
Mwinilunga, Ndola, and Solwezi. The an- 
nouncement added that other offices in 
Northern Rhodesia will be added to the list 
“as this scheme is developed.” 

Hours of operation are from 9 a. m. to 1 
p. m. and from 2 p. m. to 5 p. m. (07:00 to 
11:00 and 12:00 to 15:00 G. m. t.). 

This radio-telegraph circuit replaces, for 
the above-named points in Northern Rho- 
desia, the land-wire telegraph circuit from 
Johannesburg to Ndola via Bulawayo and 
Livingstone. 

The radio-telegraph link has been set up to 
deal with a greatly increased volume of traf- 
fic between the Union and Northern Rho- 
desia, according to the Department of Posts 
and Telegraphs. The South African press 
attributes the increase to large-scale emi- 
gration of South Africans to Northern Rho- 
desia during the past 2 years. 





line’s present bimonthly flight. 
pore and Darwin. 
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Indonesia. 
1950—-September 30, 1951, Mr. J. 
House of Representatives on July 20. 


Ceylon. 


tained locally. 


Ceylon’s Director of Civil Aviation. 


the island. 





Civil Aviation Developments in Ceylon 


Officials of Air Ceylon are reported to be considering the possibilities of a stop at 
Dffiakarta on Air Ceylon’s Colombo-Sydney flight. 
Other stops currently being made on this flight are Singa- 


Another proposed innovation on the route is alternate flights to Essendon Airport, out- 
side Melbourne, which, it is reported, is being equipped to receive planes on international 


Mr. H. F. Walsh, general manager of Australian National Airways, who was in Ceylon 
recently, has visited Djakarta to ascertain the traffic potentialities between Ceylon and 


Looking toward an expansion of Air Ceylon’s services during the fiscal year October 1, 
R. Jayawardee, Ceylon’s Finance Minister, asked for 
1,495,436 rupees ($313,344.30) when he introduced the annual appropriation bill in the 
The sum of 984,706 rupees ($206,329.17) was voted 
this fiscal year (October 1, 1949-September 30, 1950) for civil-aviation expenditures in 


It is also reported that a national air academy will soon take over the training of pilots, 
ground engineers, and radio engineers in Ceylon. 
at Colombo Airport, Ratmalana, and will be administered by a commandant and a quali- 
fied training instructor recruited from abroad, in addition to other personnel to be ob- 


Membership in the academy will be limited each year, according to Mr. P. Nadesan, 
Members will be required to go through a course of 
lectures, technical training, and flying instructions. 
be in conformity with the latest ICAO regulations and will range from a student pilot’s 
certificate to an airline-transport pilot’s license. 

The Director stated that the budget for the new academy is not expected to exceed 
200,000 rupees ($41,906.75), the current subsidy paid by the Ceylon Government to the 
Board of Control, a quasigovernmental organization handling aeronautical training on 


Dffiakarta is on the direct route of the 


The academy will have its headquarters 


Licenses issued by the academy will 














Review of Current World TABLE 1.—Production, Consumption, and Exports of Rosin, Principal Producing Countries 
" . 1948, 1949, and First Quarter 1950 ’ 
Naval Stores Supplies 


{In metric tons] 


(Continued from p. 6) 











1948 1949 First Quarter 1959 »! 
importation will be restricted by the Country i oS. Cea, TOMBS Cee OI Mike Re A ial 
Government whenever Portuguese or Prod. | Cons. | Exports | Prod. | Cons. | Exports | Prod. | Cons. | Exports 
Spanish supplies can be obtained, in : = oa a fon,” ee ee 
order to conserve dollar exchange. ae oT : 52, 427 | 48, 000 3, 800 | 56,100 | 25,000 | 25,700 | nea.) nea. ne 3 

Greece n. a. n. a. Nn. a. 8, 241 187 | 7, 877 158 159 ™ 
Italy - 3, 500 17, 400 16 4, 000 20, 000 35 n. a. n. a. n.a 
World Exports Swethon! 42,904 | 1.613 50, 161 43, 048 1 487 8 080) 4.251 | 15,08 
Spai 33 ; 2,471 | 35 
In addition to the countries discussed, Other: ee | : | a , ¥ if : 7 a 4 . On 
Italy produces small amounts of rosin Mexico 21,000 | 13, 824 7,181 | 20,000 | 11,599 8,413 222,500) na. 3, 
and turpentine. However, consumption ee 194, 561 (312,914 | 110,183 |475, 569 285,157 | 138,639 | 87,409 | 67,803 | 22 49 
greatly exceeds output, so Italy is a Total 3_. 658, 810 405, 079 173, 969 eae, 106 (348, 250 220, 644 
major importer of naval stores. There EE Tey 
is some minor production in a few other 1 Crop years, May 1-Apr. 30. 
areas, but the figures given in tables 1 2 eee pen wre ag or no production in first quarter. : 
and 2 represent essentially the world Source: Compiled in Chemical Division from various sources. 


output. Six countries—the United iniecatihh cian ‘ " — —o ' _— 

‘ : ABLE 2.—FProduction, Consumption, and Exports of Turpentine, Principa roducing 
s Fr - ; 
States, France, Portugal, Mexico, Spain, Countries, 1948, 1949, and First Quarter 1950 Not 
and Greece—are the major sources of 


jl etric tons 
supply for all other areas. Exports of yulmeiaintsie 








rosin from these six countries in 1949, 1948 1949 First Quarter 1950 
‘ Pe Bs 5 < ec vol - 
by country of destination, are shown in Country _—— . -_— - . een eee ee an 
table 3. Although there is often a Prod. | Cons. | Exports | Prod. | Cons. | Exports | Prod. | Cons. | Exports 
discrepancy between export figures and Meese | ~a se - : 3 a | a a 
. : . Europe: 
import data of the importing country France ! 14,290} na. 5 | 15,200 | 15,000 n.a.}| na. na. f " 
where available, the statistics in table 3 —— Vea ee wie ee 1 ae 4 eg Bey uf 8 
7 4 . val) y¢ 0, y 4 ro o, 1. a. n. a. n. a 
furnish a close approximation of the Norway. na.| na. n. a. 125| nea na.| n.a.| na. ai 
= . c z -ortug: 10, 659 2, 052 8, 634 0, 42 2, Of 2, 13 . % 3, 292 
distribution of consumption among non- Spain ; 9,500 | nea. ‘ 664 10, 000 “ “ y . Res . a Je 
producing countries. Such detailed data — 6, 421 Nn. a. nea. n. a. n. a. Nn. a. n. a. n. a. n. @ ] 
for turpentine are not available, but the India 2, 143 n. a. (2) n. a. n. a Nn. a. n. a Nn. a. n. a. the 
. . . : Mexico 4, 500 1, 866 2, 648 4, 200 1, 879 2,325 35,000 443 
pattern of distribution probably is United States 107,762 | 88,675 | 15,542 (108,266 | 79,117 | 26,727 | 20,470 | 18,710 5, 082 pol 
similar. 1 sa aan | oF f > ape les a 
Total ¢ 156,345 97,593 | 27,495 151,136 |104, 144 42, 321 = ] 
The United States accounted for 58 adi 
percent of world exports of rosin in 1949, 1 Crop years, May 1-Apr. 30. ] 
2 Negligible. 
Portugai 20 percent, France 11 percent, 3 Estimate for year, little production in first quarter. ‘ 
. . nm : ‘ 
Spain 5 percent, Mexico 3 percent, and . 
‘ - 2. —NOt avaliabdie, 
Greece 3 percent. European countries ; : ee os : 
sso k " Source: Compiled in Chemical Division, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
are the principal importers of rosin, a 
taking 55 percent of United States ex- TaBLte 3—World E , Rosin. 1949 
ABLE 35. orld Eaport: Posin, 1945 
ports, 44 percent of those from France, + rr er ee , 
and more than 90 percent of the re- [In metric tons] [N 
mainder. The United Kingdom is the 3 easy “ti a 
largest importer, and apparently second Area and country of destination France ! | Portugal | Mexico Spain Greece nr Total 
only to the United States as a consumer —————. - — ~ a 
of rosin. Total imports into the United wey = i 
- a Austria 340 5O 2, 447 857 3,64 9 
Kingdom in 1949 amounted to 58000 Belgium-Luxembourg 600 5, 031 410 1 244 10,285 | “34 
tons. Relatively few other countries im- ee ~~ MR - oe) el 
ported as much as 10,000 tons of rosin aie = 5Al 444 985 An 
: = an 75 108 2, 512 2, 695 
in 1949; those being Germany, Italy, Germany 3, 200 3, 923 1, 582 3 | 44° 400 2, 108 oe 
: : Greece 124 124 .) 
Netherlands, Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Hungary 5 sap on a th 
and Belgium. Italy 260 113 522 2, 946 3, 816 11, 303 18, 960 thi 
, 7 Netherlands 100 | 2, 182 10, 411 12, 698 
Although the United States is con- erway : 70 1, 183 5, 337 465 7,055 be 
. R . - Swede 2,777 5s : 3, 06 
sidered the principal world supplier of Soteuiand 1, 000 r 494 1, 489 Leos Som = 
naval stores, foreign markets have not ae Me rao im, | oe of 
attained their potential in recent months United Kingdom... 4,700 | 28177| 659 ‘i 24,591 | 58,08 19: 
? roslavie 5 5 
because of dollar shortages in most _—— : = b. pre 
principal consuming areas. As a result, woes Dareye..... 11,350 | 46,015 | 7,460 | 10,204 | 7, 407 | 75,953 | 10 Fe 
use often has been restricted to the most A a - th 
E : 2 ‘gyp . | 230 447 273 55 1, 0 
essential needs and supplies obtained French Morocco 231 i 22 po. 
from soft-currency areas when possible. wauten of South Africa : 2,461 | 38 thi 
As a rule, preference is expressed for the Total, Africa 230 | 678 1 273 | 2, 516 5,08 sy 
United States product on world markets Asia and Oceania: i a Sw 
because of its high quality and low cost, British Malaya | | 4,500) in 
but the adverse exchange situation has Ceylon... 962 e by 
: China ? 1 =1, 340 1,340 el 
forced importers more and more to look i iaiastieaatens ‘ sr u 
ench statistics are for crop year ended Apr. 30, 1950. ‘ n 
for other sources of supply. 2 Includes Hong Kong and Taiwan. . ga 
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Area and country of destination 


TABLE 3.—World Exports of Rosin, 1949—Continued 


Fay) Seal 


| | | | tTintta 
Mexico } | United 


| France! | Portugal | | Spain | Greece | States Total 
| 
TiN tesiante-Continned 4% g | | 
j d Oceania—C ontinue¢ | 
se. as | 460 | 460 
Indonesia. - - - | 5, 671 | 5, 671 
Israel wan | 7384 7387 
Japan. Raias | | | | 6,462 6, 462 
Lebanon - - - aga 20 | | | a, : 2 
New Zealand __-__- 950 950 
Republic of the Philippines | 1, 303 1, 303 
Total, Asia and Oceania 20 | 23, 386 23, 406 
tral and South America: 5 : 
Peeing 4 ‘ 10,800 I .<....-- 1,000 |__- 295 12, 095 
Bolivia----- Rees | 116 116 
Brazil__- ; ‘ 2, 000 | 9, 752 11, 752 
British West Indies | 1,070 1, 070 
Chile_.--- ‘ 360 | 1, 067 1, 427 
Colombia | | 3, 787 3, 787 
Costa Rica | s sgaclenes ‘ 290 : = 
Cuba | ig eer 3, 705 3, 855 
Ecuador. - | 435 435 
Mexico 58 58 
, rine Shee 1, 168 1, 168 
Uiuguay-. DOE Vstodewtaeis Ios lddeewnabwaeawiene 897 1,197 
Venezuela 745 745 
Total, Central and South America 13, 460 1, 150 23, 384 37, 994 
North America: ; ‘ 
~~ Canada- | | | 11,025 11,025 
United States - - | 766 : 766 
Total, North America 766 11, 025 11, 791 
Other $ 640 | 287 | 187 8 | 107 | 2,375 3, 604 
Grand total. 25,700 | 48, 980 | 8,413 | 411,453 7, 877 138, 639 241, 062 
3 In some cases destinations are unknown and may include countries listed 
4 Spanish total includes approximately 4,335 tons of turpentine. 
SourcE: Compiled in Chemical Division, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from various sources. 


Sources of Data 


Foreign country data were based on 
the following annual and quarterly re- 
ports: 

France—George R. Wadleigh and R. J. 
Ardichen, Bordeaux; 

Portugal—J. L. Hagan, Lisbon; 

Spain—A. Hurdlebring, Madrid; 

Mexico—A. E. Hool, Mexico City; 


India—E. A. Gilmore, New Delhi; 

Greece—N. Savvas, Athens; 

Sweden—George A. Westerlund and 
V. Kreichbergs, Stockholm; 

Norway—T. A. Wahl, Oslo. 

Domestic statistics were compiled from 
data supplied by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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(Continued from p. 27) 


the inclusion of the standard escape clause 
in the Agreement. 

A note was delivered on August 10 by the 
American Legation at Bern to the Govern- 
ment of Switzerland giving 6 months’ notice 
of the United States intention to terminate 
the Agreement. It was specified, however, 
that this formal notice of termination would 
be withdrawn if, at any time before October 
15, 1950, the Government of Switzerland 
found it possible to agree to an exchange 
of notes amending the Trade Agreement of 
1936 to include the standard escape clause 
provision. 

The date of October 15, 1950, has been 
established so as to reduce to a minimum 
the uncertainties which exporters and im- 
porters may face in attempting to arrange 
their affairs in the light of possible termina- 
tion of the Agreement. 

The escape clause would permit either 
Switzerland or the United States to suspend 
in whole or in part any obligation incurred 
by either country under the Agreement, in- 
cluding tariff concessions, if, as a result of 
unforeseen developments and of the obli- 
gation, a product is being imported in such 


September 4, 1950 


relatively increased quantities and under 
such conditions as to cause or threaten seri- 
ous injury to domestic producers of like or 
directly competitive products. Since 1943 
all trade agreements negotiated by the 
United States contain such an escape clause, 
and Article XIX of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, to which the United States 
is a party, corresponds to that provision. 
It is an intergral part of United States for- 
eign economic policy to have all trade agree- 
ments contain this escape clause provision. 

Discussions with representatives of the 
Swiss Government looking toward the in- 
clusion of the escape clause in the 1936 Trade 
Agreement with Switzerland have been un- 
der way since early 1949. 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE 
EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“France.” ) 


United Kingdom 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LONDON 


(Dated August 4, 1950) 


The British Government announced on 
August 4 that defense expenditures for the 


next 3 years would total £3,400,000,000. The 
defense budget submitted in April provided 
£780,000,000 for the current fiscal year, equal 
to nearly 8 percent of the national income. 
The new program will raise defense costs to 
10 percent. Additional outlays of £100,000,- 
000 as an immediate measure was announced 
on July 26, and are being used to accelerate 
production and modernization of weapons, 
with emphasis on the building up of the 
Royal Air Force. 

The magnitude of the 3-year program is 
envisaged as the maximum practicable with- 
out halting economic recovery, although it 
will slow down recovery. The program is 
regarded as impossible to carry out without 
substantial United States assistance in ad- 
dition to completion of the European Re- 
covery Program. The impact of the 3-year 
program will be gradual but will inevitably 
result in changes in the use of resources that 
may bring about modifications in govern- 
mental financial policy and economic con- 
trols. 

The continued rise in industrial produc- 
tion beginning in 1947 has provided the Brit- 
ish economy with steady year-to-year gains 
in total available resources. This gain has 
gone into the postwar capital formation pro- 
gram, reduced the oversea deficit, and since 
1948 raised personal consumption and the 
standard of living. The rising trend of in- 
dustrial output in 1950 will contribute to 
meeting defense requirements, but it ap- 
pears insufficient to meet all of the new bur- 
den, and consequently less will be available 
for other purposes. Capital outlays are likely 
to be cut back and volume of exports reduced 
as two of the main ways of providing for ad- 
ditional defense costs. As these costs con- 
tinue to rise, they will curtail personal 
consumption and nonmilitary governmental 
current expenditure. 

Fortunately, there are several circum- 
stances that should facilitate the speed and 
extent of the United Kingdom's conversion to 
meet defense needs. Industrial output is 
one-fourth to one-third higher than before 
the last war. The index of industrial pro- 
duction averaged 140 for the first 5 months 
of 1950, relative to 1946 as 100, as compared 
with 129 for 1949 and 121 for 1948. Among 
different industries, most of the increase in 
production during the past 3 years has been 
in vehicles and aircraft, precision instru- 
ments, electrical goods, machinery, and ship- 
building, which are principal industries in 
the production of defense equipment. These 
are also the industries best supplied with 
skilled workers. Agricultural production for 
the crop year 1949-50 was 35 percent more 
than before the war, whereas the gain in pop- 
ulation has been about 6 percent. Peak agri- 
cultural production during the Second 
World War was 28 percent above prewar 
levels. In addition to increased productive 
capacity and skill compared with 1938, the 
country enters into the period of new ad- 
justment with a surplus of revenue over cur- 
rent governmental expenditures and policies 
and programs in successful operation for con- 
trolling inflation, 

The increase of $438,000,000 in gold and 
dollar reserves during the second quarter, as 
compared with the rise of $296,000,000 in the 
first quarter, was greater than generally ex- 
pected, especially since the temporary fac- 
tors that followed devaluation on September 
18 of last year were thought to have been 
virtually worked off. During the 6 months 
following devaluation the sterling area came 
close to balancing its dollar account, so that 
gold and dollar reserves increased roughly by 
the amount of Marshall-Plan aid. But in 
the second quarter of 1950, the sterling area 
had a dollar surplus of $180,000,000. This 
surplus was due largely to price and quantity 
increases in exports to North America of 
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Australian wool, Malayan rubber, and other 
raw materials, with little contribution from 
United Kingdom exports to the United States 
and Canada. Another important factor 
bringing about this surplus was the sharp 
decrease in Sterling Area imports from the 
United States and Canada, as some Common- 
wealth countries had cut their dollar pur- 
chases by more than the 25 percent agreed 
on last summer. Sterling-Area dollar im- 
ports may not remain at their present low 
levels, but the Korean situation is expected 
to keep the demand for and prices of Sterling 
Area raw materials at levels that may well 
contribute to further replenishment of re- 
serves in the coming months. 

The June oversea trade figures for the 
United Kingdom, on the other hand, con- 
tinued to show a trend toward a larger 
trade deficit because imports were rising 
faster than exports, especially in price. This 
trend is in part seasonal, but it is one which 
is at least a reminder that the position of 
an over-all balance in the United Kingdom’s 
international receipts and payments, which 
seemed to have been reached in the first 
quarter, is not yet securely established. 

The United Kingdom’s adverse trade bal- 
ance with Canada and the United States has 
remained in the neighborhood of $40,000,000 
a month since February, which seems to have 
marked the end of its sharp reduction from 
the peak of $130,000,000 in July of last year. 
It would seem that little more can be 
squeezed from dollar imports, the reduction 
in which has been the chief cause of the nar- 
rowing of the United Kingdom ’s dollar deficit. 
United Kingdom exports to the United States 
and Canada, at $48,000,000 in June and $58,- 
000,000 in May, had only just recovered to 
roughly the predevaluation level in terms of 
dollars, although in terms of volume exports 
were well above the level before devaluation. 

The United Kingdom has entered with 
other OEEC countries into the European 
Payments Union. Under this new arrange- 
ment, which replaces the earlier Inter-Euro- 
pean Payments Agreement, central bank 
balances held in the currencies of the par- 
ticipating countries are interconvertible. 
Balances between the participating countries 
are to a limited extent also convertible into 
gold. Three features of the European Pay- 
ments Union are of special significance from 
the standpoint of the United Kingdom. The 
first is that the United Kingdom is in the 
position of owing the Union £150,000,000 at 
the beginning of operations. This amount 
will assist in meeting the deficit that certain 
other countries, such as Greece and Austria, 
are expected to have. This initial debtor po- 
sition will be covered by conditional ECA 
aid to the United Kingdom. The second 
feature is that other participating countries 
may use their accumulated sterling balances 
as of June 30 in settling net debit positions 
with the European Payments Union. The 
ECA has undertaken to meet any gold losses, 
arising from the use of these sterling bal- 
ances which the United Kingdom may sus- 
tain. 

The third feature is that a member of the 
Union may hold a credit balance in another 
member’s currency, such as sterling, rather 
than a credit baiance with the European 
Payments Union, which gives creditors of the 
Union the option of holding sterling credits 
earned in this currency. The latter two 
features are designed to free sterling bal- 
ances and to recognize the special position of 
sterling in the mechanism of international 
trade and finance. 

As the currencies of the participating 
countries will become freely transferable, 
members of the Union have undertaken to 
avoid import discrimination between each 
other, beginning on January 1, 1951. How- 
ever, if a member runs a deficit with the 
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Exchange Rates for Certain European and Other Countries 


[The exchange-rate table below will be published in the future once a month, in the 


first issue of the month, instead of weekly as in the past. 


The Director of the Areas 


Division, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce—the Division that 
is responsible for the preparation of the table—will be glad to hear from any readers 


who find themselves inconvenienced by this change. 


He will be glad to make arrange. 


ments for forwarding to such readers requested data. | 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfers in 
New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


Compiled in the Area Division, Office of International Trade, U 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country 


Pound: Free_. 
Frane: Regular 


Australia 
Belgium 


Foreign bank notes 


Dollar: 
Official 


Canada 


Free 
Ceylon. Rupee 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan Franc: 

Official 

Free 
Germany Deutsche mark 
India 5 __ Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zelanad Pound 
Norway Krone 
Philippine Republic Peso 
Portugal : Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain , Peseta 
Straits Settlements Dollar 
Sweden Krona_. 


Franc 
Pound 


Switzerland 
United Kingdom 


*Nominal. 


Monetary unit 


. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


Average rate 
Latest 
available 


July quotation 


1948 949 - y. 2% 
(annual) Pann 1950 “ee 
, (monthly) 990 
$3. 2122 $2. 9380 $2. 2316 $2. 2316 
. 0228 . 0220 . 0198 . 0198 
1 0214 q 

1. 0000 . 9749 . 9091 . 9091 
. 9169 . 9288 . 9077 . 981 
2 , 2784 - 2085 2085 
. 0201 . 0201 . 0201 . 0201 
. 2086 . 1912 *.1449 *. 1449 

. 0049 4. 0047 - ‘ 
0032 4.0030 0029 - 0029 
* 2384 *, 2a 
. 3017 277 2087 2087 
. 3767 3453 . 2625 . 6B 
3. 5048 3. 6507 2. 7729 2.77% 
. 2016 . 1848 *. 1402 *. 1402 
2.4972 . 4963 - 4963 
. 0402 . 0388 0345 . 0345 
4. 0075 3. 6662 2. 7838 2. 7838 

0913 “d 
1297 . 3282 3283 
. 2782 . 2548 *. 1933 *. 1933 
. 2336 . 2331 2305 2302 
4.0313 3. 6872 2. 8007 2. 8007 


1 Average is based on quctations from Mar. 22 through Nov. 10; rate abolished thereafter. 


2 Average is based on quotations beginning Jan. 24. 


3 Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 


4 Average is based on quotations through Sept. 16. 
5 Excludes Pakistan beginning April 1948. 
6 Average is based on quotations through Dec. 17. 


Note.—On Sept. 18, 1949, the pound sterling was devalued. 
their currencies in relation to the dollar: Auatralia, Belgium, Canada, 
Zealand, Norway, Portugal, South Africa, Straits Settlements, and Sweden. 


The following countries followed suit and devalued 
Denmark, France, India, Netherlands, New 
Average exchange rates and daily quo- 


tations subsequent to September 1949 reflect the extent of this devaluation. 





Union which it deems serious in view of the 
state of its reserves, measures to liberalize 
trade and payments for invisible transac- 
tions may be suspended. The principles of 
the European Payments Union, full trans- 
ferability of European currency and non- 
discriminations in trade, together with free 
use of sterling balances, should lead toward 
termination of bilateral monetary and trade 
agreements and extension of the field of 
competition in inter-European trade. 

The report on “Trade Unions and Pro- 
ductivity,” prepared by the team of trade 
unionists who visited the United States as 
part of the program of the Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity, points out that a 
rising standard of living is possible only by 
increasing productivity through labor-sav- 
ing machinery and technical advances. It 
indicates further that redundancy of skilled 
workers is an inevitable consequence of 
greater productivity through mechanization. 
But it states that under conditions of full 
employment redundancy is not unemploy- 
ment. Emphasis is placed on the need to 
encourage labor mobility and flexibility as 
a positive approach to redundancy. Among 
different recommendations, the report advo- 
cates ideas new to British trade unionism— 
that unions participate in scientific man- 
agement and establish production engineer- 
ing departments. These views of trade 
union officials appear, however, in advance 
of the attitude of the rank and file. The 
preliminary agenda for the annual confer- 
ence of the trade union movement contains 
the usual resolutions on limitations of profits 
and the problem of wages and prices but 


only one union thus far has put forward a 
suggestion on productivity. 

Price rises during July, particularly of 
essential metals and rubber, reflect anxiety 
over sources of supply in the Far East, and 
the influence of strategic stock-piling. Tin 
rose by £110 a ton, tungsten by £1 a ton, 
rubber by just over 1 shilling a pound, and 
wool increased slightly during July. The 
prices of lead, copper, and zinc showed little 
change. The price of cotton rose, mainly 
because of a decrease in the United States 
crop acreage. 

The wholesale price index rose one-half 
of 1 percent in June. The main price in- 
creases were in the industrial materials and 
manufactures groups. There were further 
steep increases in industrial-material prices 
during July. The retail prices index re- 
mained at 114 for April, May, and June, 2 
points higher than in September 1949, be- 
fore devaluation. 

The stock exchange was remarkably steady 
during July in the face of what many in 
the city see as a growing similarity between 
the present international situation and that 
of the late summer of 1939. Both Govern- 
ment security and industrial share prices fell 
during the month, but not to the low levels 
of March. Gold mining share prices con- 
tinued the downward trend that started in 
April. In the industrial field, automotive, 
shipbuilding and other engineering issues 
were firm, as were also-those of raw-ma- 
terial-producing companies, except that 
shares in industries considered geographi- 
cally vulnerable, such as rubber and tin, 
did not respond to the extent that might 
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nave been warranted by the increased prices 
of those commodities. 

The third annual report of the National 
Coal Board, made public on July 1, showed 
a net surplus, after deduction of taxes, sup- 
plementary workmen’s compensation fund, 
and interest due the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power, of £9,500,000 for 1949, compared with 
a surplus of £1,700,000 in 1948 and a deficit 
of £23,300,000 in 1947. The average cost of 
producing a ton of coal at 45s. 0.3d. was 
6.6d a ton less than in 1948, but 3s. 9.3d. more 
than the cost in 1947. The profit of the low- 
cost pits covered losses on the higher cost 
pits, whereas the prices for exports of coal, 
at about £1 a ton over prices to home users, 
provided a margin of some £19,000,000 with- 
out which the year’s profit could not have 
been earned. However, in order to produce 
enough coal to meet both home and export 
requirements, the high-cost pits had to be 
worked, a fact which is offered as justifica- 
tion for continuance of the higher prices 
charged for exports. The report shows some 
evidence of progress toward concentration 
of manpower and equipment in the lower 
cost collieries, transfer of available labor to 
the coal face, and an increase in output 
per man shift. But it also shows a con- 
tinued net loss of manpower in coal min- 
ing, which is still a Cause of anxiety. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Goops IMPORTED FOR INDUSTRIAL RE- 
SEARCH ALLOWED DuTY-FREE ENTRY 


The British Government has issued an 
order which implements section 11 of the 
Finance Act, 1950, and provides for the duty- 
free entry of imported goods that are in- 
tended for examination or research purposes. 

Broadly speaking, section 11 is intended 
to give British manufacturers the oppor- 
tunity of studying new ideas or materials 
incorporated in foreign-made goods, with the 
view of adopting and applying these ideas 


exportation to the Commonwealth or to 
certain dollar areas, including the United 
States. 


DRAWBACK ON CHERRIES REDUCED 


The British Treasury has issued an order, 
effective on July 21, 1950, reducing from 15s. 
6d. per hundredweight to 9s. 6d. per hundred- 
weight, the rate of drawback allowable for 
every nine-tenths hundredweight of pre- 
served stoned cherries used in the manu- 
facture of 1 hundredweight of drained, glace, 
or crystallized cherries. 


TRADE WITH CZECHOSLOVAKIA TO INCREASE 


(See item appearing under 
“Czechoslovakia.” ) 


United States 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NOTICE OF INTENTION TO TERMINATE 1936 
TRADE AGREEMENT WITH SWITZERLAND 
UNLESS SWIss AGREE TO ACCEPT ESCAPE 
CLAUSE 


heading 


(See item under heading of “Switzerland.’’) 





Notes on Insurance in 
Argentina 


(Prepared in the Insurance Branch, Office of 
International Trade) 


In Argentina the supervision of insurance 
companies, with the purpose of seeing to 
their solvency and to the protection of their 
policyholders, has been exercised essentially 
by the Superintendency of Insurance (Super- 
intendencia de Seguros de la Nacion) of the 
Ministry of Haciendo. As part of this con- 


A new insurance law, designed to restrict 
the activities of foreign insurance companies, 
was enacted in 1947. Its basic objective ap- 
pears to be to keep as much insurance busi- 
ness as possible within Argentina. Among 
the more important of its provisions were: 
(1) the establishment of a Government re- 
insurance monopoly (Instituto Mixto Argen- 
tino de Reaseguros) with which foreign insur- 
ance companies must reinsure 30 percent of 
all their Argentine business, while Argentine 
companies enjoy more favorable treatment 
in the placement of their reinsurance; (2) 
the reservation to Argentine companies ex- 
clusively of the insurance of businesses oper- 
ating under Government license, concession, 
or franchise; (3) the prohibition against the 
insurance abroad of persons and property 
within Argentina; and (4) the requirement 
that goods imported into Argentina at the 
risk of the importer and goods exported at 
the risk of the exporter be insured in Argen- 
tine companies, with certain exceptions. 

Workmen’s compensation insurance is not 
compulsory, except in certain building con- 
tracts with the Government. The Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, law No. 9688 of 
1915, as amended, requires employers in cer- 
tain specified industries to indemnify em- 
ployees in cases of accident and certain 
illnesses contracted during work. The 
employer may transfer his liability to an 
insurance company, if desired. 

Third-party automobile liability insur- 
ance is not compulsory, except in the case of 
certain Provinces which have decreed com- 
pulsory insurance for passenger and cargo 
transport by motor vehicles (taxicabs, busses, 
trucks, and the like). 

They are, reportedly, 168 insurance com- 
panies operating in Argentina, of which 44 
are foreign companies, 4 being registered as 
United States-owned. The 124 Argentine 
companies include 22 cooperative and mutual 
societies. Premium income in 1948 totaled 
691,664,155 pesos, an increase of 47 percent 
over the 1947 total of 470,504,215 and about 
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NoTe.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar, with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange ee. 
1948 1949 July | Rate Te Date 
¢ ‘ § ‘ OF . . . 
| (annual) | (annual) 1950 0. & on: 
rency 
| — | Ea eee eanaeiens = . = - 
ie oe 1950 
Argentipa Paper peso*__| Preferential A ! 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 $0. 2681 | July 31 
; oe Preferential B ). 37 5. 37 5. 37 . 1862 Do. 
| Basic $ 4. 23 4.70 6. 09 6.09 1642 Do. 
| Auction 4 4.94 44.94 12. 53 12. 53 . 0798 Do. 
Free market _- 4.36 5. 87 9. 02 9. 02 . 1109 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano____.} Official 5 42. 42 42.42 | 60.60 | 60.60 . 0165 Do. 
| Differential ° 56. 05 56. 05 oa 
Legal free 111.50 | 101.00 | 101.00 . 0099 Do. 
Curb__.. 78. 12 101.66 | 171.00 | 171.00 . 0058 Do. 
Brazil -- Cruzeiro __ Official ___- 18.72 18.72 18.72 18. 72 0534 Do. 
Chile Peso “D. P.” (official) 31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 | 31.00 0323 Do. 
Banking market. 43. 10 43.10 43.10 43.10 . 0232 Do. 
Provisional commercial ° 60.10 | 60.10 . 0166 Do. 
Free market : | 59. 64 79.00 | *93.99 86. 50 .O116 | July 7 
Colombia Peso Bank of Republic Bre | 1. 96 1. 96 1. 96 5102 | July 31 
Commercial banks. - 1. 76 1. 96 1. 96 1. 96 . 5102 Do. 
Exchange certificate 92.68 3. 00 3.04 3. 00 . 3333 Do 
Free market 3. 36 3. 38 . 2959 Do. 
Costa Rica. Colon Controlled 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 Do. 
Uncontrolled__ 6. 60 7.91 9. 10 9. 00 1111 Do. 
Cuba.__..- Peso Free y se 1. 00 1. 00 1. 00 1. 00 1. 0000 Do. 
Ecuador Sucre -- Central Bank (official) 13. 50 13. 50 13. 50 13. 50 0741 Do. 
Free naa ei 18. 05 17.63 | *17.95 18. 21 0549 July 15 
Honduras - Lempira - - | Ra Ee 2. 04 2. 04 2. 02 2. 02 .4950 | July 31 
Mexico . Peso ed Free___ 4. 86 108.65 8.65 8. 65 . 1156 Do. 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 Do. 
Curb : = 6.32 7.14 | *6.62 7.00 . 1429 | Aug. 12 
Paraguay _- Guarani Official Preferential __- 3.12 3.12} 3.12 3.12 . 3205 | July 31 
Basic Be 11 4. 98 4.98 4.98 . 2008 Do. 
Preferential A_______- 12 6. 08 6. 08 6. 08 1645 Do. 
Preferential B__._._._-- 138.05 8. 05 8.05 1, 242 Do. 
Peru. _- Sol Official _____- 6. 50 16.50 
Exchange certificate 17.78 14. 96 14. 95 0669 Do. 
Free... Pa 13. 98 18. 46 15. 56 15. 16 0660 Do. 
Salvador__.._| Colon Se Te 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 4000 Do. 
Uruguay-.....| Peso-_-- Controlled _ _- 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 | Aug. 18 
Commercial free ___- 15 2. 45 2. 45 . 4082 Do. 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 2 03 2. 65 2. 30 . 4348 Do. 
Venezuela | Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 .2985 | July 31 
hi 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 . 2985 Do. 


*Chile, free-market rate for June; Ecuador, free rate 
for June; Nicaragua, curb rate for June. 

1 Single preferential rate prior to October 1, 1949. 

2 This average includes October through December 
quotations; rate was established October 1, 1949. 

* Called ordinary rate prior to October 1, 1949. 

4 January to November. 

5 New rate established April 8, 1950. 

¢ Abandoned April 8, 1950. 

7 Average consists of October through December 
quotations; rate was established October 24, 1949. 

§ Established January 10. 1950. 

® January through June; September; November and 
December monthly averages included in this annual 
average. 

1© Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through December 31, 1949. 

1! Consists of November and December quotations; 
tate was established November 1949. 

12 Same as footnote 11. 

13 Same as footnote 11. 

14 Average consists of quotations from January 1 through 
November 15, 1949, when this rate was suspended. 

15 Established October 5, 1949. The annual average 
for 1949 includes October, November, and December 
quotations. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions, either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentixa.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at any 
one of the rates listed, except the free market rate, accord- 
ing to their importance to the Argentine economy. The 
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auction rate, however, has not recently been applicable 
to dollar transactions. Authorized nontrade remittances 
from Argentina are effected at the free market rate. 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950 are paid 
for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. Non- 
trade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the legal 
free rate. 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made 
at the official rate. Law No. 156 of November 27, 1947, 
established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 1, 1948, 
on most exchange sales, making the effective rate for 
such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, the 
banking market rate, the provisional commercial rate, 
or other special rates, depending upon the relative 
importance of the articles to the Chilean economy. 
Some nontrade transactions are effected at these rates, 
while other nontrade remittances are made at the free 
market rate. 

Columbia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the 
official rate maintained by that institution. Most im- 
ports are paid for at this rate. Other imports are paid 
for at the exchange certificate rate. Authorized remit- 
tances on account of registered capital may be made at 
the official rate. 

Costa PRica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
A surcharge of 10 percent is applied to exchange for these 
purposes. The uncontrolled rate applies to other im- 
ports, and surcharges ranging from 10 to 75 percent are 
applied to such transactions. Nontrade transactions 
not eligible for the controlled rate are effected at the un- 
controlled rate plus 10 percent surcharge. 

Ecuador.—‘‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate, plus a 5-percent tax on exchange transactions 
and a l-sucre per dollar charge. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports 
are paid for at the effective rate of 15.175 sucres per dollar 





Notes on Insurance in 
Argentina 
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including fire insurance, 179,684,522 pesos: 
workmen’s compensation, 164,492,426 pesos; 
automobile, 97,061,699 pesos; marine, 87,514,. 
978 pesos; hail, 20,087,271 pesos; and miscel. 
laneous branches, 25,160,475 pesos. 


TABLE 2.—Total Premium Income from Di- ‘ 
rect Business (Less Cancelations) De. 
clared by Private Companies, Domestie 
and Foreign, During the Years 1939-48 


Branches 
and agen- 


Domestic com- 
panies (includ- 





Year ing cooperative cies of Total 
and mutual foreign 
societies) companies 

Pesos Pesos Pesos 
1939- 115,172,701 | 30,918, 495 146, 091, 196 
1940__ 120, 129, 826 | 33, 893,074 | 154, 022, 909 
1941 126, 985, 462 | 35,470,276 | 162, 455, 738 
1942 151, 903, 649 | 54, 437,435 | 206,341, 0x4 
1943 = 172, 864, 880 | 63,786,425 | 236, 651,305 
1944. _. | 182, 022, 566 | 55,913,085 | 237, 935, 651 
1945 204, 910,088 | 53, 654,365 | 258, 564, 453 
1946 262, 946, 791 | 64, 482, 664 | 327, 429, 455 
1947 389, 330,181 | 81,174,034 | 470, 504, 215 
1948 599, 639, 826 | 92,024,828 | 601, 664,155 
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TABLE 3.—Life Insurance Premiums on 
Direct Business (Less Cancelations) 






Branches 
and agen- 


Domestic com- 
panies (includ- 















Year ing cooperative cies of Total 
and mutual foreign 
societies) companies 
| 

Pesos Pesos Pesos 
1939 31, 438, 996 | 10,657,293 | 42, 096, 289 
1941 35, 558, 492 | 13, 054, 747 48, 613, 238 
1943 _- 46, 658,997 | 13, 822, 721 60, 481, 719 
1945 56, 866,771 | 51,490,373 | 72,357,144 
1947 79, 072,080 | 19,274,703 | 98,346, 783 
1948... 97, 203, 690 | 20,459,094 | 117, 662, 784 
In 1948, Argentine insurance companies 






wrote 86.7 percent of the business and the 
foreign companies 13.3 percent; in 1947 the 
Argentine companies wrote 82.75 percent 
and the foreign companies 17.25 percent; in 
1943 the Argentine companies wrote about 
73 percent of the business and the foreign 
companies 27 percent. The percentage of 
business written by foreign companies has de- 
clined most noticeably in marine insurance, 
In 1948 the foreign companies wrote 414 per- 
cent of the marine insurance sold, in 1947 
they wrote 20 percent, and in 1943 they 
wrote almost 60 percent. 


























plus a 5-sucre per dollar surcharge. ‘‘Luxury”’ imports 
are paid for at the free-market rate plus a l-sucre per 
dollar surcharge and a 5 percent tax calculated on the basi¢ 
selling rate. ‘‘Restricted’’ imports are paid for through 
the use of exchange derived from certain specified ex- 
ports which are ‘“‘compensated,’’ at rates determined in 
the free market plus the usual tax, charge, and surcharge. 
Nontrade remittances are effected at the free-market 
rate. 

Nicaragua,—-Essential imports and authorized nontrade 
transactions are paid for at the official rate plus charges 
and a 5-percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential 
imports are paid for through the use of exchange certifi- 
cates, purchased at rates which are usually higher than 
the official rate. Most nontrade remittances are made at 
the curb rate. 

Paraguay.—Imports into Paraguay are paid for at one 
or another of the given rates, depending upon the es- 
sentiality of the article to the Paraguayan economy, 
Nontrade transactions are effected at the preferential 
B rate. Taxes of 2 percent, 5 percent, and 10 percent 
have been levied on the basic, preferential A, and pre 
ferential B rates, respectively, since April 18, 1950. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in t 
free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected 
at the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlis 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries, The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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